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A WHITE HAND AND A BLACK 
THUMB. 


IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 
—@——_ 
CHAPTER I, 

On the twelfth of March, one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-seven, Mr. Basil Humpage, 
merchant and banking-agent, departed from his 
mansion, shaded by three big elms, in the rural 
precinct of Jermyn-street, London, and never 
returned. 

It may illustrate his unexampled regularity to 
mention that, at the expiration of four minutes 
from the usual time of the merchant’s appear- 
ance at his office in Cripplegate, the old head 
clerk turned pale, slid feebly down from his 
stool, and became temporarily incapacitated from 
business. He tottered up and down with nervous 
steps, pausing at every turn, now to gaze half 
incredulously at the clock, now to peer through 
the glass partition which shut off his chief’s apart- 
ment from the general office, as if he thought 
it less improbable that that gentleman should 
have shot up furtively through the cellarage, 
than be missing altogether from his place. For 
it was a well-known fancy of the worthy old 
merchant, who was frequently before, never 
after, his time, to loiter about the door, in such 
a manner that, with the last stroke of nine from 
the office clock, he might insert his latch-key, 
and with a general nod, and a “Good morning, 
Middlemiss” to the head clerk, assume his ac- 
customed seat, and commence the duties of the 
day. 

Although Mr. Middlemiss was not a man 
given to superstitious fancies, it might certainly 
seem from his bearing on this occasion that the 
prophetic whisper which sometimes reaches us— 
who knows from what remote birthplace ?—far 
outspeeding all rational argument for anxiety, 
had awakened in him a conviction of misfortune 
with which his reason refused to contend, At 
all events, at ten minutes past nine, the head 
clerk summoned his best messenger, usually 
reserved for hurried and important missions, and 
despatched him, on foot indeed, but at double 
__hackney-coach pace, to the house of Three Elms. 
We shall get there before him. 
| Mr. Humpage had risen, that long-remem- 
| bered morning, at his accustomed hour—half- 








past six. There was nothing remarkable in his 
demeanour or conduct, except that, on rising, he 
kissed his wife ; a circumstance which that lady 
attributed te their having had a little tiff over- 
night. The misunderstanding had not been of a 
serious character, having reference simply to the 
question whether Polly-my-Lamb should be con- 
demned to wear frilled pantaloons for six months 
longer, or pass at once into long short-waisted 
gowns like her mother’s. Sleep had interposed, 
and left the point undecided. 

Polly-my-Lamb was the only child of Basil and 
Alethea Humpage. The name was of her father’s 
sole invention, but had been adopted, first 
cautiously, then freely, by the entire neighbour- 
hood. 

The chocolate was ready at half-past seven. 
Mr. Humpage not appearing, a maid went to his 
dressing-room door, and announced that her 
mistress was waiting breakfast; to which he 
returned no answer. Another ten minutes, and 
maid Kezia went again, knocked, and repeated 
her message. Still no reply. 

Polly-my-Lamb was the next ambassador. 
The maid had met her on the stairs, and begged 
her to speak to master, as she, Kezia, could not 
make him hear. 

The little girl came flying back, with her 
violet eyes swimming in tears—she could hardly 
tell why; perhaps it was from peeping through 
the keyhole, perhaps it was because, for the 
first time in his life, papa had been deaf to the 
voice of his darling. At all events, he had locked 
his door, and would make no audible reply. Was 
he there? Yes, certainly. Nor could he have 
been seized with any sudden illness; for she had 
heard bis familiar step move steadily across the 
room, and had further recognised the peculiar 
creak pertaining to a particular drawer in his 
dressing-table, as he opened and reclosed it. 

Past eight o’clock. It had now become a 
matter of impossibility for the punctual merchant 
to eat his breakfast and appear at his office at 
the accustomed time, and a suppressed alarm 
began to extend through the household. Even 
deaf Stephen, the footmian-butler, whose great 
red ears had for the last thirty winters been 
simply ornamental, and who was in the habit of 
relying for his knowledge of passing events 
purely upon his own skill in physiognomy, per- 
fectly understood that something was amiss, and 
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pulled off his coat, with the view, it was sur- 
mised, of being in a state of general preparation 
and armament for whatever might ensue. 

A thrilling scream from above, brought matters 
to acrisis below. The shriek was re-echoed by 
the cook, and although to Stephen she only 
appeared to yawn, the movement that followed 
quickly undeceived him. Up flew the whole 
phalanx, Stephen after. Mrs. Humpage was on 
her knees at the dressing-room door, knocking, 
screaming, imploring, in frantic alarm. He had 
hung himself, she declared, from the clothes- 
hook on the door. She could hear his boot-heels 
kicking against it—forgetting, poor lady, that if 
her suspicions were correct, he could hardly 
be expected to comply with her reiterated 
requests to open the door. The servants par- 
took of their mistress’s impression. Does it 
seem strange that everybody was so suddenly 
plunged into consternation? Mr. Humpage had 
been but half an hour longer than common over 
his dressing. But this was the first infraction of 
a custom of two-and-twenty years. Self-imposed 
laws are the best observed. No member of that 
orderly establishment, if questioned, would have 
considered any further explanation necessary, 
than that they knew “ master’s way.” 

Mrs. Humpage, making an eager gesture which 
might be interpreted as an order to break in, 
Stephen the strong, without further ceremony, 
put his broad knee against the door, which, 
secured only by a slight catch, yielded instantly. 

The first moment sufficed to convince them that 
no one was intheapartment. The next, Stephen 
caught his mistress by the arm, and somewhat 
peremptorily twisted her through the door. His 
quick sight had managed to sweep in details he 
did not wish her to be among the first to investi- 
gate. With the like determination he induced 
the other women to quit the room, and then, 
putting a strong restraint upon his own anxious 
curiosity, secured the door on the outside, and 
started off to the police-office in Bow-street as 
fast as his legs would carry him. 

A shrewd and able man was Sir James Polhill, 
at that time chief magistrate; and he, after 
receiving a hasty communication from Stephen, 
despatched a sturdy individual in top-boots, 
white neckelcth, and long red waistcoat—called 
a “runner” because they always walked—to the 
house of Three Elms. 

Isaze Surtees, the constable-runner, subse- 
queutly deposed that, from information which 
had been conveyed to him, and from certain 
directions he had received (Stephen had reported 
*Sum’at wrong down our way,” and the magis- 
trate had ordered him to “see about it”), he pro- 
ceeded to Jermyn-street, Saint James’s, where 
he observed a crowd of persons assembled about 
the door of a house, Number Twenty-seven, by 
the three great hellems, opposite the public, 
next the chapel, round the corner, leftanside. 
There was much excitement in the neighbour- 
hood, especially in and about the Three Jolly 
Counsellors, partly owing to what had transpired 





at Number Twenty-seven, partly to the promis- 
cuous impalement of a little boy—by the trousers 
—on the spikes of the hairy, Number Twenty- 
seven aforesaid. Knocked at the door, and 
was admitted in the ordinary way. (“ Well, 
man, we don’t suppose you got down the 
chimney,” growled the magistrate.) Scraped 
his shoes. There was a large Tom cat in the 
passage. 

“ Get on, officer. You need not be foo precise,” 
said the magistrate. 

Likewise a door leading to a back staircase, 
conducting to apartments on the first floor, 
through a gallery and ante-room, down three 
steps, and up one, whereby you come to another 
room, whereof Stephen Gould, the butler, which 
has lived in the family nigh twenty-three years, 
and lost his hearing complete in the great fog of 
*twenty-seven, produced from the left-hand pocket 
of his peach-coloured velveteen inexpressibles, 
the key. 

The apartment—to condense Mr. Surtees’s re- 
port—was in much the same sort of confusion a 
gentleman might make in dressing hastily. The 
things were thrown about. In the middle of 
the room was a large pool of blood—other traces 
being noticeable in a direction towards the win- 
dow. The sash of the latter was up, one pane 
broken, and one cut clean out, as if by a prac- 
tised hand. Two towels, on which bloody 
hands had been wiped, lay near the washing- 
stand, on the floor. But the most significant 
trace of all presented itself in the shape of a 
lock, or tuft of grizzled hair—pronounced by 
Stephen to be his master’s—which was picked 
up, soaked in blood, close beside the window. 
There was nothing, apart from this, to indicate 
that a murderous struggle had taken place, nor, 
indeed, was that compatible with circumstances 
at a later period deposed to. The murder—if 
such it was—must have been effected completely 
and suddenly, by surprise. 

The motive ? The closest scrutiny failed to 
establish the fact that any article of value, with 
one exception, had been taken away. That ex- 
ception was the merchant’s watch : a chronometer 
worth, as he had been accustomed to declare, 
one hundred pounds sterling. Not a drawer, 
shelf, or cupboard, had been disturbed. Gold 
and silver money was scattered on the table—a 
massive gold snufi-box, gold pencil-case, and 
other things of undoubted value—all these were 
safe. The outrage, whatever its nature, and by 
whomsoever perpetrated, had been clearly di- 
rected against the person, not the property, of 
the missing man, 

The singularity of the circumstances, even at 
a period too much marked with desperate crimes, 
attracted unusual attention. The merchant had 
been held in high esteem by a very large circle 
of acquaintance; the magistrate himself, Sir 
James Polhill, had been of the number of his 
friends, 

After hearing the testimony of the officer 
Surtees, and one or two other witnesses, Sir 
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James took with him two of his most astute 
thief-catchers, and went down in person to exa- 
mine the premises. 

The window at which ingress must have been 
effected was twenty-five feet from the ground. 
It was at the side of the house fronting the elm- 
trees, and looked down upon a narrow, but well- 
frequented thoroughfare, faced on the off-side by 
an iron railing, and leading into Piccadilly. 

To believe that through such a window, in 
broad daylight, a gentleman murderously as- 
sailed in the very midst of his family and de- 
pendents, could have been either forcibly 
dragged or secretly smuggled, and borne safely 
away, was more than the magistrate, familiar 
with the modus operandi, and the usual hazards 
of crime, could school his mind to. It seemed 
absolutely incredible that no alarm should have 
been given. Presuming that a sudden and well- 
delivered blow had rendered the victim insen- 
sible—how lower and transport away the inani- 
mate body, without exciting the curiosity and 
suspicion of the passengers, from whose presence 
the alley was scarcely for a moment free ? 

Sir James Polhill was leaning from the window, 
revolving this question in his mind, and wonder- 
ing, casually, how far a slender leaden water- 
pipe which passed up to the roof almost within 
arm’s reach might have been concerned with the 
burglar’s successful entrance, when a squabble of 
the boys in the footway attracted his attention. 

A little burlesque of a highly popular ceremony 
appeared to be in progress. 

The smallest urchin of the group, with his 
elbows pinioned, his hands tied, and a dirty 
Welsh nightcap half concealing his blubbered 
face, was lifted on the shoulders of another, by 
way of ladder, while an amateur Ketch in cordu- 
roys endeavoured to adjust a fragment of rope 
round his neck. A fourth performer, with his 
black, frouzy hair smoothed down over his face, 
and a sheet of street ballads in his hand, enacted 
the part of reverend ordinary. 

The juvenile culprit, however, evinced a de- 
cidedly impenitent and contentious frame of 
mind. It was clear that he repudiated the whole 
proceedings, and now writhed, kicked, and 
howled, to an extent that had already filled the 
narrow thoroughfare with deeply interested spec- 
tators, who, with an instinctive reverence for the 
more majestic aspects of the law, offered no in- 
terposition whatever. 

Annoyed, as well he might be, at this unbe- 
coming travesty of one of our most venerable 
and cherished institutions—the excellent magis- 
trate shouted angrily to the boys to disperse, 
making signs, moreover, to one of his rosy-breasted 
followers, looming in the distance, to scatter the 
tumultuous assemblage. The condemned urchin 
was quickly reprieved, and, with the tears un- 
dried on his face, was in the act of joining with 
the executioner and chaplain in a savage dance 
round his deliverer, when the latter was seen to 
pounce upon and recapture him. 

After a minute, during which some inquiry of 





much interest seemed to be proceeding, the 
officer entered the house, accompanied by the 
boy, from whose neck he had taken the piece of 
cord. The boy had been found with it in 
his hand early that morning, saying that he had 
picked it up under the window of the dressing- 
room. It bore at that time fresh marks of blood, 
and there was a noose at the end, which circum- 
stance had perhaps suggested to the juvenile 
population of the vicinity the little amusement 
that had just been interrupted. 

There was no reason to doubt the boy’s state- 
ment. After all, the discovery was of no great 
moment; suggesting nothing more than a sup- 
position that the cord might have been a portion 
of that used in lowering the merchant’s body. 
The crime and its perpetrators remained as dark 
and doubtful as before. 

Sir James dangled the rope thoughtfully in his 
hand, as though weighing an imaginary criminal ; 
“Tam much mistaken,” he said, “if I do not 
perceive the print of a black thumb in this.” 

The officer glanced at his chief, not at the rope, 
for he understood his meaning. 

London—among its other public scandals, 
tolerated no man knows how or why—was at 
that period infested by a gang of skilled ruffians, 
organised and directed by the greatest miscreant 
of the number, a fellow half-nobleman, half- 
gipsy, commonly known as “‘ Lord Lob.” Touch- 
ing this title, the works of Sir Bernard Burke 
are silent; neither have we been able to trace 
in the archives of the Heralds’ College the arms 
andcrest of Lob. But there was at that time no 
question that the credit of having added this 
unit to the human family, was due to the wild 
and eccentric Earl of Hawkweed, whose pro- 
tection, for a long time freely afforded, this 
young villain had alienated by a course of crime. 

Seldom, even among the most depraved, can 
an individual be found, who loves guilt solely for 
the pleasure he experiences in its commission, 
Human nature, fallen as it is, seems to proscribe 
purposeless crime. If, however, we may put 
faith in this robber’s recorded history, he must 
have been an exception to the rule. It was 
known for certain that he invariably refused to 
participate in the proceeds of any one of the 
multitude of nefarious enterprises he planned 
and helped to execute. These were generally of 
a lofty, that is to say, impudent range. My lord 
interested himself in nothing of a low and pitiful 
character; nothing, in effect, that did not de- 
mand both power of combination and hardihood. 
Victory was worthless without the delight 
of strategy. There were the points of a good 
partisan leader about Lord Lob. Alas! that he 
had never skirmished against anything but law 
and justice, harassed nothing but social order, 
despoiled no foe but his peaceful fellow-citizens ! 

The pillage of a bank, an opulent City ware- 
house, a goldsmith’s shop, the waylaying of a 
distinguished band of travellers, the forging and 
uttering of notes of startling amount occasionally 
(by way of change), the running a perfect argosy 
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full of silk and spirits under the very noses of the 
coast-guard, these were the meanest matters to 
which Lord Lob’s genius would willingly descend. 

He had no need of much money. He had 
wearied of smaller vices. Such poor excesses as 
drink and play he had abandoned to the young 
aristocratic bloods of the day; but when he had 
absolutely not a groat remaining, my lord would 
quietly saddle his brown pad, and sallying forth 
on his favourite preserve, the Lincoln road, take 
the first purse he judged weighty enough for 
present necessities. To do this at his pleasure, 
was the leader’s sole prerogative ; all other pro- 
ceedings of the gang being carried on in concert, 
and with a common end. 

These gentlemen, who had given themselves 
the name of the “Black-Thumbs,” numbered 
about thirty, seldom more, as it was thought 
that any larger circle might include a traitor or 
two ; seldom less, for no sooner did the insatiate 
maw of justice devour a member of the brother- 
hood, than another stepped eagerly into the shoes 
kicked off at the gibbet. Such casualties, how- 
ever, were far from numerous, even in those 
regretted “good old days,” when nothing in the 
range of endeavour was easier than to get 
hanged; for every well-trained Black-Thumb 
was adroit as he was daring, and there was, 
moreover, a law— which being the only one 
recognised by these worthies, was observed with 
the more fidelity—that no member of their little 
commonwealth should imperil his valuable ex- 
istence in petty individual ventures, so long as 
any greater action was impending. 

To their leader, one and all were heartily 
devoted, executing his orders—whatsoever they 
might be—with’ that blind and absolute con- 
fidence which goes far towards ensuring the 
result it anticipates. 

Hence, then, it befel, that whenever any 
startling outrage, marked with peculiar features, 
was added to the daily catalogue of crime, 
suspicion, as a thing of course, fastened upon 
the dreaded Black-Thumbs, and hence the 
worthy magistrate believed he saw the im- 
pression of these sooty digits in the deed he was 
investigating. 

As yet, he felt, the conclusion was premature, 
and suggested by the mysterious and motiveless 
character of the outrage. 

What, in the first place, was its real nature ? 

It must have been one of three things: A 
planned assassination. An interrupted burglary, 
with violence supervening. A simple abduction, 
or kidnapping. 

That it was a purposed assassination seemed 
the least probable of all. The generous frank 
old man had not an enemy on earth. It was 
beyond the pale of likelihood that such a deed 
should have been attempted under such circum- 
stances, by day, in the victim’s own dwelling, 
when the slightest scuffle must provoke alarm. 
And then, what murderer would multiply the 
chances of detection tenfold, by seeking to remove 
the mutilated body ? 





The theory of an interrupted robbery was 
surely negatived by the fact that those who 
carried off the body might with infinitely greater 
facility have possessed themselves of the money 
and valuables they came to seek. Such things, 
it has been stated, were lying about where they 
could not escape notice, and, in the very drawer 
that had been heard to open and reclose, there 
was found, on examination, a bank-bill of large 
— and twenty-three guineas and a half in 
gold. 

As touching the abductional hypothesis, had 
the object been the charming little heiress, Polly- 
my-Lamb, the enterprise, though lawless, were 
at least intelligible, but what advantage com- 
mensurate with the hazard could accrue to the 
assailants from the possession of the portly 
person of her excellent father ? 

After an interview with Mrs. Humpage—a 
kind but weak-minded woman, whom alarm and 
anxiety had rendered nearly imbecile—and with 
Polly-my-Lamb, who looked as white as a lily, 
but neither wept nor lamented, the magistrate 
returned to his office in a mood of unaccustomed 
depression. He endeavoured to recal from some 
important country service an officer named Henry 
Armour, distinguished no less for his bull-dog 
courage, than the sagacity with which he tracked 
the coldest scent. Mr. Armour, however, was 
beyond recal. The game he had been hunting 
had, for once, given him the slip, at Liverpool, 
and made for North America. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, the staunch pursuer had flung 
a brace of pistols into his valise, and had started 
in chase by a ship then in the act of clearing 
out. So, for some months, Henry was not avail- 
able. 

The affairs of the missing gentleman were 
found to be in perfect order and high prosperity. 
For the last two or three years, as most of his 
friends were aware, he had been gradually re- 
stricting the sphere of his commercial operations, 
with the intention of withdrawing altogether 
from business as soon as practicable. This cir- 
cumstance greatly facilitated the scrutiny that 
took place. The result of it went to show that 
Mr. Humpage had been in a position to retire 
with a fortune of upwards of ninety thousand 
pounds, ’ 

By the time this conclusion was established, 
poor Mrs. Humpage was no longer in a con- 
dition to take much interest in the matter. 
Many months had now passed since her husband’s 
disappearance, and yet her health, whether bodily 
or mental, showed no symptom of recovering from 
the shock it had sustained. On the contrary, as 
hope faded, her feebleness of frame and disturb- 
ance of spirit augmented together. She was 
rapidly sinking into imbecility, and presently 
conceived an idea that her husband was not only 
alive, but in his own house, observing, however, 
some peculiar line of conduct which she could, 
not comprehend. She was perpetually hearing 
his voice or step. Sometimes caught sight of 
him as he passed from room to room, and on one 
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occasion believed that he had entered her dress- 
ing-room, and bitterly upbraided her with failing 
to send aid to him in the deadly scuffle in which 
his life was taken (such was her incoherent 
fancy), and also with employing insufficient 
means for the detection of his murderers. It 
was in vain to combat these hallucinations, in 
which she was at last permitted to indulge. 
Before the expiration of a twelvemonth from 
the fatal day, the poor woman had sunk into a 
state which admitted no hope of amendment. 

The change that had come over Polly-my-Lamb 
was, though widely different, scarcely less re- 
markable. Those months of feverish anxiety 
had dealt with her as might an unnaturally fervid 
atmosphere with blossoms of another kind, and 
led her to a forced maturity. Gone, gone for 
ever, was the merry, saucy little romp, whose 
whole existence was like a continual dance ; from 
whose sweet face sleep itself could scarcely chase 
away the smile ; whose small feet, decorated with 
the well-known frilled pantaloons, came twinkling 
| down the street, sending thrills of delight and 

jealousy to the hearts of the susceptible youth- 
hood of the precinct, whose idol and empress 
she had been. In place of her, there sat beside 
the mother’s bed, a calm, stern, self-reliant, 
jealous-judging little woman. 

Between Polly-my-Lamb and her kind papa 
there had existed a degree of attachment rarely 
witnessed even in that dear relationship. Except 
in those hours when the elder playfellow was im- 
mersed in business, the two were seldom seen 
apart, and it is certain that the merchant would 
have grudged even that necessary interval of 
separation from his darling, had it not been 
devoted to the work of building up for her a 
fortune it was his intention to render, according 
to the estimate of that time—colossal. 

That kind of amazement with which youth 
receives the first buffet in the battle of life, like 
a wound that stuns, came mercifully to deaden 
the actual smart of the child’s wound at first. 
Poor little Polly-my-Lamb could not at all 
realise the fact that her father was gove. Her 
heart seemed to grope round ina bewildered way, 
seeking something that was missing from its daily 
seusible existence. Then, after a little time, 
the child rallied her reasoning powers, a process 
no doubt accelerated by the necessity of attending 
much to her mother, whose grief, loud and 
incessant, importuned all within its reach. 
Strength is gained by helping the weak. The 
child then began to reflect, and to be strong. 
Bitter as was her grief, and deep the wound 
that was galled and irritated by every sound and 
object the household circle supplied, the senti- 
ments of rage and revenge were entirely dominant. 
Polly-my-Lamb would have marched to the fiery 
stake (women did so, in her day, for counter- 
feiting crowz pieces in pewter), if she could 
by no other means have included in that torture 
the assassins of her father. 

Before the close of the year, a second victim 
was borne from the mansion of the Three Elms. 





Mrs. Humpage yielded up her life and sorrows, 
and was laid to rest in the neighbouring vaults of 
Saint James the Martyr. 


CHAPTER Il. 

So poor Polly-my-Lamb was left in the rich 
desolate house alone. Neither of her parents 
possessed any near relations. As for friends, 
the wayward child repelled every attempt to 
comfort her, every offer to bear her company, in 
her aiiliction. 

Two visitors only, after a short time, were 
admitted, Mr. Bellamy, the family solicitor, and 
Sir James Polhill, the chief magistrate. The 
former laid before her her father’s will, in which 
he had bequeathed one half of his large fortune 
to his wife, with remainder to his daughter, the 
other moiety to trustees, for the benefit of the 
latter until her marriage or coming of age. Thus 
the whole property, producing, in those days, 
nearly six thousand pounds income, seemed 
likely to centre absolutely in the young mistress, 
now just fifteen, of the house of Three Elms, 
Sir James could with difficulty repress a start, 
so complete a transformation had the last two 
or three months effected in the appearance and 
demeanour of his young friend. He had come to 
visit the little thing, as on former occasions, in a 
sort of caressing, comforting, head-patting way, 
and here was a young woman, with set features 
and chill blue eyes, waving him to a somewhat 
distant seat, and awaiting with polite frigidity 
the explanation of his visit. 

Sir James found himself stammering words of 
common-place condolence, and general offers of 
service, and was scarcely astonished when she 
cut him short: 

You can neither help nor comfort me, sir, 
nor can you even recompense me for this intr-——” 
(His benevolent look stopped her as though he 
had ueld up a warning hand)—“ interruption of 
the grief I prefer to indulge in privacy, except in 
one way. Tell me that the law has overtaken 
the—murderers.” 

A deadly paleness overspread her face as she 
ground the last word, almost inaudible, between 
her set teeth. 

“Such tidings, my dear young lady, we hope 
shortly -——” 

“T know, I know burst in the child, 
clutching her fingers together, and beating them 
impatiently against her bosom. “ Always the 
same, always the same !” 

“ We—we have done our utmost,” replied Sir 
James, rising. 

“TI am glad to hear you say so,” was the 
unexpected answer. “It is time, then, that 
others began.” 

** My dear ?” 

“Tt can never be meant that this wicked 
murder should go unpunished, even in a world 
that cannot, as it seems, administer the laws it 
makes. I know that it is to be found out, and it 
shall—yes, it shall,’ she added, her eyes wide 
open, and gleaming like a sibyl’s. “If you can- 
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not trace these wicked men, J—child as you 
think me—will do it. For no other end will I 
breathe. The wealth he left will help to secure 
it. Henceforth, I know no hope, no care, no 
pleasure, but to revenge him. If you wish to be 
assured that I am in earnest, read this.” 

And she put into his hand a copy of the 
Newsman, published that day. 

The magistrate read : 

“A reward of one thousand pounds sterling 
will be paid to whomsoever shall furnish reliable 
information touching the disposal of the body, 
living or dead, of Basil Humpage, merchant, of 
Jermyn-street. Address, the Police-office, Bow- 
street.” 

“This is tempting, indeed,” said Sir James. 
* When was this notice sent ?” 

* Yesterday.” 

“And your friends—do they approve this 
offer ?” 

*T have no friends: and I want my father.” 

“Well, well, my dear,” said the good magis- 
trate, “1, at least, have no right to thwart your 
plans, though we might differ in our modes of 
action. You are a young lady of remarkable 
energy and self-reliance. If these be well directed, 
good results may as surely follow as though 
they had been the fruits of greater experience. 
I was about to tell you, a moment since, that I 
hope to-morrow to introduce a new auxiliary, for 
whom I have been waiting somewhat anxiously. 
For the present, farewell.” 

Polly-my-Lamb sat at the window this day, 
for the first time since her mother’s death, and 
looked out with orphan eyes upon the world. It 
was dreary, dripping weather. At intervals a 
rude wind swept the street, which was filled with 
staggering chairs, the bearers hardly able to 
make good their way against the sudden gyra- 
tions of the fitful storm. 

The poor child’s eyes were hot and dry, but 
her heart was full of tears. One thought pos- 
sessed her wholly, raged within her—revenge 
for her father. But, how to obtain it? Sgheme 
after scheme was revolved and dismissed, not 
for their too-extended grasp, but from the diffi- 
culties that attended every attempt to reduce 
them to detail. Thus, it was not so easy, in 
practice, to raise a regiment of determined men, 
each sworn, upon enlistment, to spend the last 
drop of his blood in the quest of Humpage. 
There were, again, material difficulties in the 
way of fitting out a vessel for the purpose of 
visiting every country in the world, and ransack- 
ing its jails for any relenting ruffian who cculd 
throw light upon the great English murder. 
And, further, even supposing that six knights 
could be found, who, for an outfit of, say five 
hundred pounds apiece, and a handsome prize to 
the successful champion, would meet at Charing- 
cross, and take different roads in search of her 
father, it was far more probable that these in- 
trepid cavaliers would themselves evanish, than 
that any one of the brotherhood should return 
triumphant. 





There was one alternative left, and though our 
young lady was not insensible to its romantic 
aspect, and indeed could have actually named to 
herself the very legend which furnished the idea, 
she nevertheless resolved on its adoption, and, 
in pursuance of such resolution, within a few 
moments Polly-my-Lamb might have been seen 
kneeling before the portrait of her father, 
pledging herself to Heaven, by the most solemn 
vows, and with tearful earnestness, to yield her 
hand and fortune only to him who should dis- 
cover and make known to her her father’s fate. 

She was happier after that. Polly-my-Lamb 
reseated herself in the window, and once more 
gazed out upon the dreary day. 

What object can that be that first enchains 
her eyes with a fixed and wondering gaze, then 
makes her redden, then grow pale, then start 
away, and yet again steal back for another wistful 
look ? 

Nothing more extraordinary than a little white 
face, made yet smaller by masses of brown hair, 
through which two large heavy-lidded eyes gaze 
sadly out, as if answering hers; the face of a 
youth about her own age, supported by pillows, 
in the window of the opposite house. The little 
lady’s first impression on catching sight of the 
poor worn invalid, was one of pity—her second, 
of mingled wonder and interest, as the singular 
beauty that even such trying accessories could 
not cloud, slowly revealed itself. Divided from 
him only by a few yards, she could easily dis- 
tinguish the change of expression that stole into 
the boy’s face and lit up every lineament, as he 
faintly put back the clustering locks, and fastened 
his large eyes upon his young neighbour, as if 
she had been that for which alone he had fought 
successfully with death. 

“Tf it were not sick, I should have imagined 
it an angel,” thought Polly-my-Lamb, simply. 

She had shrunk, with instinctive delicacy, from 
the fixed gaze, but now crept back for a moment. 
The sick face had returned to its languid apathy 
again at sight of her, light and colour reap- 
peared, while the large eager eyes feasted 
hungrily as before. The girl’s heart throbbed, 
as if—disdaining counsel of reason or will— 
replying at once to this strange homage. Who, 
and what could he be ? 





MR. WILL IN THE FOREST OF HYDE 
PARK. 


TueEne is a prevalent impression, that we im- 
port pretty largely our dramatic literature, as 
we do our wines, spices, and some other luxuries. 
Certain climates are adapted to the growth of 
coffee and tobacco—why should not some 
peoples have a special capability for the pro- 
Salton of sensation dramas? And why not 
free trade in literature? Let every country do 
what it can do best, and exchange its products 
with its neighbours. Remove obstructions, and 
let _ law of demand and supply govern the 
world. 
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Accordingly, I purpose to introduce to the 
English market a French comedy which has 
come into my possession. It is entitled, The 
Scholar of Oxford, a comedy in three acts, and 
in prose, by Feu Wafllard, represented for the 
first time in the Second Théatre - Francais, 
July 29, 1824; price 2 frances, 50 centimes. 
Paris, Madame Virginie Dabo, Publisher. 1 
ought, perhaps, to say that the copy lying 
before me, stained and dingy, but yet in toler- 
able preservation, I found with a heap of other 
works in a by-street, offered at a penny a vo- 
lume. It is neither the better nor the worse 
for that. 

The time of this comedy is the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The characters are Loxp 
MorpEN, an ambitious courtier with a noble 
mansion in Lombard-street, in a magnificent 
park ; Lapy Morpey, his sister; Miss Marta, 
who is said in the list of personages to be their 
mother, but who is, in fact, as nearly as I can 
judge from the drama, their niece {Miss Maria, 
eur mére, has an awkward look) ; Lorp Strar- 
FORD, friend of the Morden family ; Roxert, 
Professor of Humanities in the College of Mr. 
Jackson; Wut, Student of the University of 
Oxford; and several characters of lesser im- 
portance. 

The first scene opens in a forest, which turns 
out to be in Hyde Pafk. -There is a tavern, 
kept by Goor, on whose sign.is seen “ Excellent 
porter—loge a pied et a cheval.” Enter W111, 
with a small bundle and some books under his 

' arm. He is eighteen. He has just left the 

| University of Oxford, because he has completed 

| his studies, and also because his unknown pro- 
tectors have forgotten to pay his last quarter’s 
expenses. He has a vague idea that his father, 
whose name he does not happen to know, has 
died in exile. 

_ “Here I am,” exclaims Will, “at eighteen, 
free,” my own master, and running the world, 
without knowing where I go. How the air is 
good! How I respire at my ease! Ah! this 
day is the most beautiful of my life. (He throws 
his books into the air.) Good-by Quintus Cur- 
tius! good-by Virgil! good-by Horace! your 
immortality has cost me many a flogging. W111, 
if you believe me, you are fatigued; you want 
some refreshment. Ah, here is a tavern, where 
I can change my last guinea. Hollo! Mr. Host, 
Mrs. Hostess, Mr. Goot !” 

Enter Mr. Goot, with a pot of beer in his 
hand. “Well, young gentleman,” he says, 
“you make a good deal of noise, for one.” 

“A pot of your best beer, Mr. Goot, and I 
will not beat you down on it.” 

** Here it is,” says the publican ; “ taste that ; 
by the time you have drunk two glasses you 
will feel a vigour, a fire in the head, you will 

| be furious, and ready to box with all the world. 
As for my porter, 1 reserve that for great-oc- 
casions, such as a prize-fight, or my wife’s 

| birthday.” 

| Exit publican, and enter Rozert, the tutor 

| in the college of Mr. Jackson, who is taking a 

| promenade with his pupils, to whom he says: 











“Gentlemen! don’t walk so fast; we are 
about to re-enter the town; walk two and two, 
and behave yourselves properly.” These young 
gentlemen of the college of Mr. Jackson give 
their tutor a good deal of trouble ; for, when he 
tells them to lower their eyes because ladies 
are coming, they raise them all the more, of 
course to plague their tutor. 

Will and Robert recognise each other, havin 
been acquainted at the University of Oxford. 
Will informs his friend that he is seeking his 
fortune—that he is ignorant of his family, but 
believes himself to be the son of a great lord, 
and that he remembers living with a farmer in 
the county of Kent. While conversing, they 
hear a great noise in the forest of Hyde Park, 
where a party is hunting. Robert calls to his 
pupils to keep away from the hunt, and not get 
run over by the horses. Will tells his friend 
that he is in love “like a fool,” with a young lady 
whom he does not know, to whom he has never 
spoken, but whom he saw at the Newmarket 
races. 

Two ladies, who accompany the hunt, are in 
peril.- Their horses, frightened, rush towards a 
ravine, and Will, at the head of the schoolboys, 
rushes to their rescue. Robert, more prydent, 
stays behind. Will seizes the reins—the ladies 
alight, and Robert, the danger over, receives 
them politely, and they take him for their de- 
liverer. 

Lady Morden and Miss Maria, exhausted with 
fright, gladly seize the arms of Robert. Let us 
proceed with the scene. 

Lapy Morven. A cloud obscures my eyes; 
I tremble at the danger we have escaped; my 
knees bend under me. 

Maria. Dear aunt, respire this salt. 

Rosert. Ladies, support yourselves on me, 
the danger is past ; compese yourselves—fear 
nothing. 

Maria (aside). That young man who threw 
himself under the horses’ feet—it was he. [That 
is, it was Master Will, whom she had seen at 
the Newmarket races. | 

Lapy Morpen. Ah, sir! what gratitude I 
owe you. 

Rosert (confused). Madam, I merit nothing. 

Lapy Morven. Do not hope to escape our 
eulogies. We had been hunting since mornin 
with Lord Morden in this forest [Hyde Park]. 
The storm separated us. The horses ran—you 
have saved us. 

Lord Morden enters upon the scene, and de- 
clares that Heaven, in saving the lives of the 
ladies, wished to prolong his. The rain had 
swollen a brook [the Serpentine?] so that he 
could not pass it. He had seen the horses 
plunge andy down the ravine, “but by what 
miracle,” he asks, “ had they escaped a certain 
death ?” 

A courageous man, he was informed, had been 
intrepid enough to save them. It was to Robert, 
Lady Morden assured him, they owed their life, 
Miss Maria knew it was the Newmarket young 

ntleman; but chose to keep her own counsel, 

ord Morden throws himself into the arms of 
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the lucky Robert, who tries, but not very hard, 
to escape this effusion of gratitude he had done 
nothing to deserve. Lord Morden will not be 
restrained. ‘My rank, my credit, my fortune,” 
says he, “are yours. Speak, sir; how can I 
serve you? Do you wantgold? Pardonme— 
perhaps I offend your delicacy. I offer you my 
friendship. I am lively, impressionable, enthu- 
siastic—yes, very enthusiastic. Yes, sir, 1 am 
proud to say that I am a true Englishman, and 
cannot help admiring a noble action.” 

“My lord,” says Robert, “this is a very 
simple affair, and deserves no praise. I was 
with my pupils—I saw the danger—we saved 
the ladies—nobody is hurt; that is all.” 

His lordship wishes to know who Mr. Robert 
may be. He tells him that he is a man of letters, 
a philosopher, and a political writer, who, for 
want of a patron, has been obliged to take a 
situation in the college of Mr. Jackson. He 
had been the tutor of Edward Prior. Lord 
Morden has heard of him. He offers him the 
post of his secretary, his friendship, protection, 
table, house, equipages, and four hundred pounds 
sterling a year for life—if that was not sufficient, 
he would double or treble it. 

“Speak freely, my lord,” says Robert. “I 
know that your grace, like many other noble- 
men, is dissatisfied with the influence of the 
proud Count of Essex.” 

“Ah! you know that? Well, my dear 
Robert, this ascendancy is, perhaps, on the 
point of being finished. We have a stron 
party—Lord Buckingham, Rocley, Lord Straf- 
ford, whom I never see, whose family is in exile 
—but it is all the same. Here is a matter in 
which you may be useful. Here are some notes ; 
reduce them to order to make me an eloquent 
memoir. You know that Elizabeth cultivates 
literature. An energetic and elegant style 
fixes her attention. 1 will sign it, and be re- 
sponsible. My dear Robert, we are English- 
men, we love our country, we cherish our 
sovereign, and it is our duty to enlighten her, 
and free her nobles from the caprices of a fa- 
vourite.” 

Robert is delighted with the honours heaped 
upon him, and readily undertakes the task 
assigned him. 

In the mean time, Will and the boys have 
got the horses and carriage all right, and come 
upon the scene. Maria inquires anxiously if he 
is hurt, and is gratified to find that he is as 
comfortable as possible. 

“Are these your pupils?” asked Lord 
Morden. 

“ Yes, my lord,” says Robert; “this is Mr. 
Tomy, the first Greek scholar of the school ; 
this is Mr. Dig, who had only two faults in his 
yesterday’s theme; Mr. Burg, who draws from 
the round.” 
he says, “ My lord, dare I ask you a favour ?” 

“Speak. You could not do me a greater 
kindness.” 

“ This is Mr. Will, a young student of Oxford, 
who is going to London to seek a place. He 
has exce 


lent talents, and you will greatly oblige 


After romancing in this fashion, } 


me by procuring him employment, and allowing 
him to live with me.” 

This favour is readily accorded. Lady Morden 
finds the young gentleman very interesting, and 
so, indeed, does Miss Maria. 

*‘Good-by, my dear Robert,” says Lord 
Morden. “TI shall expect you in an hour. M 
house is at London in Lombard-street. Re- 
member that you have not a moment to lose, 
and that the Chancellor expects me at nine 
o’clock.” 

Will, as may be supposed, is a little astonished 
at seeing another rewarded for his services. 
Some of the boys have been wounded. That is 
a trifle. Robert is happy; but he sees that 
Will does not quite like it. But he says it is 
not the part of a general to expose himself, and 
explains to Will that he is to be his companion, 
which, under the circumstances, is satisfactory. 

The second act is at Lord Morden’s mansion 
in Lombard-street. — his lordship’s 
principal valet, is showing Will the house. 

* Mr. Will,” he says, “you have now seen 
the whole establishment. Are you satisfied with 
your apartment? Would you like a larger or 
more sumptuous one ?” 

* Qh no! it is too fine ‘for me. What a dif- 
ference between this and the dormitories at 
Oxford!” 

“T shall be careful,” says the amiable valet, 
“to anticipate all your wishes. In the mean 
time, shall I order you some puddings, some 
sweetmeats, and some muscat ?” 

“ Sweetmeats ! muscat ! My lord is too good ; 
but, what is your name, my dear ?” 

“ Brigton.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Brigton—this little pavilion 
in the park—the view must be superb. 1t would 
be a delicious place to paint in. Could you let 
me see it ?” 

“Nothing easier; I will conduct you. If, 
before dinner, you would wish to take a prome- 
nade on horseback to give you an appetite, I 
will order them to saddle Zephyr, a charming 
beast, that cuts the air—five miles in ten mi- 
nutes at the last race.” 

Will declines to ride just now in this beau- 
tiful park in Lombard-street, and Brigton is 
surprised with a visit from Lord Strafford, who 
says to him: 

“Tell me, my dear”—this was the way lords 
addressed valets in the days of the sublime 
Elizabeth—* tell me, my dear, do you think 
your master will be home soon ?” 

“ Can’t say, my lord; he came home at three 
o’clock in the morning, and had scarcely spoken 
two words to my lady, when the grand chancellor 
sent for him.” 

Ti is well. Leave me;” and Will and his 
friend Brigton take their little walk in the 


ark. 
Lord Strafford, left alone, takes the opportu- 
nity to make a little soliloquy. ‘ Morden is in 
favour,” he says, “ but what pretext have I for 
coming to see him, when I have been so long 
absent? Ah! that little accident to his sister 





in the woods of Hyde Park will answer. 


Love | 
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and spite enter into the disgrace of Essex; his 
antagonists triumph—but will they long? The 
heart of our sovereign is difficult to understand, 
and often the weaknesses of Elizabeth destroy 
the resolutions of the Queen of England. The 
favourite may soon make his enemies tremble in 
the palace of St. James. I am bound to Essex. 
I like Morden. One goes down, the other rises. 
The situation is very embarrassing; let me con- 
sult my conscience. Essex is my friend; if he 
regain the confidence of Elizabeth, he has my 
esteem ; if he lose her friendship, he must ne- 
cessarily lose mine. The faithful subject must 
immolate to his sovereign his dearest affections. 
Come, come! one is never embarrassed in fol- 
lowing the path of honour. Morden’s sister is 
a widow, rich and beautiful. Iam free. I have 
no heir but that poor nephew; my brother has 
died in exile.” 

Lady Morden comes in, and expresses her 
surprise at seeing Lord Strafford. He tells her 
that he heard of her accident in the circle of 
the Duchess of Buckingham, and had shud- 
dered at her danger. He inquires for Lord 
Morden, and pretends to be surprised to hear 
that he is at court, and that Essex is in dis- 
grace. She tells him of a wonderful memoir 
that he has read to the queen, which has done 
his business. Finally, he invites Lady Morden 
and family to a hunting party he is about to give 
at - estate at Brixford, and makes love to the 
jady. 

Robert is very anxious to know the success 
of his memoir, which Will has assisted him to 
write, giving it, in fact, its most satirical 
touches. A despatch is brought him from Lord 
Morden, which informs him of a complete vic- 
tory; that Essex is overthrown, and that he is 
master of the situation. He encloses a portrait 
of Essex, and wishes a telling caricature, ridi- 
cule being a terrible weapon with the English. 
Robert is in eestasies. He sees himself a great 
man—member of Parliament, perhaps—cer- 
tainly member of the Privy Council. But he 
must manage to get Will to draw him a carica- 
ture. Will also wants something. Miss Maria’s 
drawing-master has been taken ill, and he 
would like to take his place, pro tempore. 
Robert promises to speak to my lord about it, 
and Will gladly engages to draw the caricature, 
without knowing its subject or object. 

Lord Morden, returned from the court, 
accosts his ingenious secretary cheerfully : 

“ Well, my dear Robert, I have obtained the 
honours of a triumph. Congratulate me, my 
friend.” 

“Ah! my lord,” exclaims Robert, “with 
what impatience have I awaited your return! 
Have the kindness to give me some particulars. 
I see that my style has struck the court.” 

“ Yes, our memoir has been very fortunate. 
The queen listened with the liveliest attention.” 

“Oh! what an honour!” exclaims the en- 
raptured Robert; “ how capital! how happy 
you make me!” 

“Just imagine that she wished to hear a 
second time the three last pages.” 





“ T was certain that my peroration would de- 
light her: you have well praised her literary 
taste.” 

* After a moment’s reflection, she declared 
that the author of the memoir was a man of 
merit and ability.” 

“ What!” cried the overjoyed secretary. 
“She said that? How intoxicating is such 
praise, from the mouth of a sovereign.” 

** *So devoted a subject,’ she added, ‘ merits 
a recompense.’ ” 

“Ah! my lord,” said the modest Robert, 
“the good of my country, the gratitude of my 
fellow-citizens, and the esteem of Elizabeth, are 
the only rewards to which I aspire.” 

“ Then, turning towards the chancellor, ‘Sir 
Duke,’ she said, ‘I make Lord Morden cheva- 
lier of the Order of Henry the Eighth.’ ” 

“ You?” exclaimed the astonished secretary ; 
“how is this? and what of me?” 

“¢ Tet him continue to serve meas a faithful 
subject, and there shall be no bounds to my 
benefactions.’ ” 

“Yes, my lord, but me——’ 

“ You see, my friend,” continued his lord- 
ship, too intent on his own honours to notice 
the disappointment of his scribe, and showing 
him his decoration—“ you see the reward of my 
zeal and of my labours.” 

* And mine, what is mine, my lord? Have you 
not spoken of me?” 

“ Spoken of you! my dear; and to whom, if 
you please? ‘To the queen? She does not 
know you.” 

“Ah! verytrue. However, this memoir will 
make me known to her.” 

“ But it is the matter and not the form which 
has fixed her attention. The style is only an 
accessory. Besides, the praises she has given 
must be flattering to you, and the favours I 
have received are, in some sort, reflected upon 

ou. 

he What!” muttered the indignant Robert to 
himself, “I have been the footstool of his ele- 
vation! Ah! the blood carries me to the 
head!”—a French idiom descriptive of premo- 
nitory symptoms of apoplexy. But he had the 
art to suppress his indignation, and pretend to 
be satisfied. Lord Morden, touched by his pro- 
fessions of devotion, commissions him to make 
a grand festival that evening with every ima- 
ginable luxury. “ Try,” he says, “to have 
Shakespeare and his company. My house holds 
only twelve hundred persons—distribute three 
thousand invitations. Send them to all the 
wealthy citizens. Have an immense crowd, 
confusion, and prodigality. Sow gold broadcast 
wherever you go.” 

Lord Strafford calls to congratulate the new 
favourite. Lord Morden pretends to regret the 
disgrace of Essex. Strafford thinks this tone 
wise, as he is sure that Elizabeth loves Essex, and, 
at the worst, will only banish him. 

“ But tell me, my friend,” says he, “when 
you read your letter to the queen, was she 
angry ?” 

* No, quite cool.” 
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“ Essex is lost,” thought Strafford. “And 
what were the charges against the count which 
seemed to affect her most ?” 

That of despising her authority.” 

** He can never recover,” thought the prudent 
courtier ; “my good Morden! my true friend ! 
this day opens for you a new career. At what 
hour did you leave the court ?” 

“ At nine o’clock.” 

“ Heaven! I am too fast,” thought Strafford. 
“ Essex must still have resources; he may be 
able to bend the queen.” So he took the other 
tack, hoped the count would be able to justify 
himself. For himself, he was devoted to his 
sovereign : his brother had been a rebel ; fought 
for the Stuarts, and died in exile. He had been 
all the more anxious, on account of this ana- 
chronatic treason, to give proofs of his loyalty. 

There is not much love-making, unhappily, in 
our little comedy, but we have next a scene be- 
tween Will, the Oxford student, turned drawing- 
master, and his pupil, Miss Maria. She shows 
him her copy of a head of Niobe. It is perfect. 
She says her old master was not satisfied with 
it. He exclaims against such gross injustice, 
by which masters discourage their pupils. She 
— tenderly after his wounded arm. He 
is delighted that she should know who had saved 
her from the Hyde Park peril, and rather sorry 
that he was not half Killed on that occasion. He 
reminds her of having seen her at those races at 
Newmarket, and hopes that her teacher may 
have a long fit of illness. Miss Maria thinks 
that when teacher and pupil are nearly of an 
age they get along better. There springs up a 
little intimacy, which, Will says, is greatly to 
the benefit of the pupil. But to-day, her hand 
trembles. There are days when one ought not 
to work. She thinks it must be the fault of 
the crayons. Decidedly, they are bad. He 
proposes to study geography; but whatever is 
aoe they always return to the one subject, 

ut are interrupted by Lord and Lady Morden, 
who come to propose a marriage to Maria. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has demanded her 
hand for his nephew, the Baronet Tourville. It 
is a great match. Elizabeth will sign the con- 
tract. Maria makes the slight objection that 
she does not love this baronet, but is told that 
she will soon enough, and must be married to 
him in a week. Will, naturally, hearing all this, 
is in despair; but a little reassured when he 
hears Lord Morden declare that he does not 
propose to marry her to any one against her in- 
clinations. 

At this juncture, Mr. Brigton, the valet, 
with a low voice and a mysterious manner, gives 
Lord Morden a despatch. He reads it, and can- 
not conceal his agitation; however, he controls 
himself, and they all go to dinner. Will is in 
He trouble about the projected marriage of 

iss Maria. If he only knew who he was, and 


happened to be somebody, he would propose for 
her himself. Being nobody, that he knows of, 
he is miserable accordingly. 

To him, Miss Maria; who says she has good 


news to tell him. She has reason to believe 





that her marriage with the Baron Tourville—it 
was baronet just now—is broken. “Oh! hap- 
iness!” says Will. She hopes so. Her mee. 
as received a despatch which has greatly trou- 
bled him, and she thinks, of course, it must 
relate to her marriage. What else cow/d cause 
him such inquietude. 

“By the way, Mr. Will,” says the lady, 
“what made you leave college ?” 

“T am eighteen, miss, and my studies are 
finished.” 

“ And when we met you, you were going to 
your family ?” 

“ Not exactly—in fact, that would be rather 
difficult, because I do not know who they are.” 

Will fears to be taken for an adventurer. 
She asks his name. He has none but Will, 
which she is aware is not a family name, and 
though it has sufficed to win the honours of the 
University, he has some not unreasonable doubt 
whether it will help him to win the charming 
Maria. 

Robert now encounters Will, and tells him 
that milord and his family are lost. That 
memoir, which they had written together for 
Lord Morden, had been his ruin. Essex had 
appeared to be lost. The queen had condemned 
him to exile. He submitted; asked for a part- 
ing interview, which she had the weakness to 
grant. It ended in his being pardoned and re- 
stored to favour, and to the power, of course, 
of revenging his injuries, and especially upon 
the author of the memoir. 

“He will not avenge himself,” says Will; 
* he is happy.” 

“The most irritating passages are those you 
have written.” 

* You asked for biting epigrams and satires, 
and I gave them to you.” 

* Then that caricature ! 
don.” 

* What caricature ?” 

“The one you made against Essex.” 

“ Me ?” 

“Yes; you are so young, I feared to trust 
ou.” 

“Mr. Robert, you have treated me very 
badly. You have made a tool of me. Happily, 
the drawing was not signed.” 

“Oh yes it was. 1 wrote on it ‘Robert, 
fecit.’” 

“So much the worse for you, then.” 

Robert proposes to escape. Will rushes out 
to denounce himself to the constables, who 
already surround the house, as the sole author 
of the mischief. He tells them that he is the 
intimate friend of Lord Morden, the writer of 
the memoir, the designer of the caricature. 
They laugh at him. As a last resource he 
writes to Essex, and charges himself with all 
these atrocities. 

Lord Strafford comes in disguise to see his 
friends. Will begs he will assist him to move 
the court in favour of Lord Morden. 

“You wish to go to court?” says Lord 
Strafford ; “who are you, young man?” 

“Who amI? The protégé of Lord Morden.” 


It is all over Lon- 
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“You have no other title, and you dare in- 
terfere ?” 

“Gratitude does not reckon difficulties. The 
family of Miss Maria is in danger.” 

“Very fine sentiments, no doubt; but have 
the goodness not to mix up my name in this 
affair.” 

Will redoubles his entreaties, and goes off 
into an extravagant eulogy on the charms of 
Miss Maria, declaring his firm conviction that 
no one can be cruel enough to injure the uncle 
of so much perfection. 

“ A young man, without name or birth,” says 
the astonished courtier, “to dare to raise his 
eyes to the niece of his benefactor !” 

Will declares that gratitude alone—gratitude 
and justice—impel him to rush to the palace of 
St. James, accuse himself as the author of all 
the mischief, and demand to expiate his offences 
in the Tower of London. 

“Tower of London! What ambition !” says 
Strafford. “Do you not know that the Tower 
is for nobles and statesmen? They will send you 
to Newgate or Bedlam.” 

“T will throw myself on my knees to our 
sovereign. Elizabeth is a woman—she will 
pardon.” ; 

“Elizabeth is a queen—she will punish.” 

“T will say to her—‘ Madam, I have never 
known my family—I was deprived of my father 
in my infancy.’ ” 

“ What is that? What do you say? Who 
was your father ?” 

“TI do not know. I will say, ‘You see at 
your knees the son of an exile.’” 

“Of an exile? How came you here? How 
long have you known Lord Morden?” 

“Since yesterday. I saved the life of my 
lady, at the hunt in Hyde Park.” 

* You seem to have been well educated. Who 
had charge of your infancy ?” 

“ A poor farmer in the county of Kent.” 

“What do I hear? And before you came 
here, what were you ?” 

“I studied at the University of Oxford.” 

“A poor farmer—University of Oxford— 
what is your name ?” 

“ Will.” 

‘Heavens ! all my doubts are removed. Un- 
happy boy, why have you left the university ?” 

“ My studies were completed—they dismissed 
me.” 

Strafford tries in vain to dissuade him from 
his project of going to the queen in behalf of 
Lord Morden. He orders him to stop. Will 
does not much respect his orders. He implores 
him to regard his own interests. Will does not 
see the necessity. He is compelled to declare 
himself his uncle. Will is glad, doubtless, to 
have found his family; to know that he is the 
nephew of a great lord, and in a position to 
claim the hand of Maria—but he has written 
that letter to Essex, and must await the conse- 
quences. Lord Strafford, his caution overcome 
by natural affection, is going himself to the 
queen. 

A letter arrives from the court for Will, by 





a special courier from St. James’s to Lombard- 
street. It bears the arms of the Count of 
Essex. Will opens and reads aloud: “ Mr. 
Will, I have read your letter with attention, and 
I approve the sentiments you manifest toward 
your protector, Morden. fue disposed to for- 
get his libel, but since it is you who are its 
author, as well as of the caricature, it is you 
only whom I must pardon. Have, therefore, no 
anxiety, and say, moreover, to Lord Morden, 
that if we find at court men always disposed to 
injure, there are also generous ease alwa) 
ready to pardon, even while they have the 
power of vengeance.” 

Lord Morden is grateful; Lord Strafford de- 
mands the hand of Maria for his nephew; Lady 
Morden accepts Lord Strafford for her husband ; 
3 = happily, and Lombard-street is in a blaze 
of glory. 

Such is the comedy of the Student of Oxford. 
It is droll in its localities and French renderings 
of English character, but it is not without a 
good degree of dramatic interest, and never for 
an instant offends the nicest sense of propriety, 
which, of itself, is rather a rare virtue in a 
French comedy. 





THE SIEGE OF RAVENNA. 


In woful plight, a piteous sight, 
The Exarch was that day: 

We Venice men sat round to hear 
The tale he came to say. 


“ The Greek hath lost, with little cost 
The Lombard he hath won 

To the iron crown, the stoutest town 
That ever was built of stone : 


“For, while the old wolf Luitprand 
Was fighting for the Franks, 

His wily nephew Hildebrand 
(Among whose robber ranks 


“ Vicenza’s Duke rode unabasht) 
Hath seized Ravenna town, 
And from the Imperial city dasht 

The Imperial standard down.” 


A joyful man the Exarch was 
The morrow of that day: 

We Venice men set sail again 
To seize the Lombard’s prey. 


At shut of day, Ravenna lay 
Before us on the height: 

We dropp’d adown beneath the town 
After the fall of night : 


At fall of night there was no light 
In heaven above the masts: 

Without a sound, we ran aground, 
And fix’d our arbelasts : 


At mid of night was sound and light 
Thro’ all Ravenna town; 

Loud rang the bells above the yells 
Of thousands trampled down. 


At ope of day in fetters lay 
The Lombard Hildebrand : 

The town was ours; about the towers 
We roam’d, a merry band, 
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“ The fight, God wot, was short and hot. 
Bear Hildebrand aboard. 

Renew your oath,” Doge Orso quoth, 
“ And take your lawful lord. 


“The Duke is dead,” he laugh’d, and said, 
“The city is all our own. 

Stand forth Exarch! To thee St. Mark 
Gives back Ravenna town.” 


Then all outright, for great delight, 
The Exarch wept, I trow. 

As he had woful been before, 
So was he joyful now. 


By that night’s cost, the Lombard lost 
What our Duke Orso won 

With great renown, the stoutest town 
That ever was built of stone. 





MUSICAL PHYSIOGNOMIES. 


LavaTer’s followers saw, in the shape of the 
features, sure marks of the individual’s moral 
nature. According to them, all the predominant 
sentiments and passions contract the muscles in 
a way peculiar to that class of sentiment and 
passion. These contractions, frequently re- 


newed, impress upon the countenance a certain 
type of expression, and at last sensibly modify 
the features: which thus betray, in a p 
manner, the inclinations of the soul an 
secret longings of the heart. 

By carrying similar inductions a little further, 


alpable 
the 


you may determine, in a way that is mostly 
satisfactory, a man’s position in the world, his 
private tastes, his mode of life, the amount of 
his education, and frequently even his profession 
(if he have a profession), from his gait, manner, 
and outward behaviour. As to people living on 
their incomes ; their railway shares, rents, and 
cash in the funds, transpire at every pore. It is 
impossible to confound them for a moment with 
poor devils who have to work for their living. 

A clever man makes a bow unlike a fool’s 
bow. An office clerk does not walk like a shop- 
man; and a violinist’s ways differ, in many 
points, from a clarinetist’s, a flutist’s, of a 
cornist’s (horn-players). There are even, in 
the visage of every artist belonging to the dif- 
ferent categories of instruments, distinctive 
characters which quite prevent one from being 
mistaken for the other. 

Thus, says M. Comerrant, from whose clever 
sketches we cull more harmonious flowers,* 
horn-players have a certain swollen look 
about the face, arising from their constant 
efforts while blowing in their instrument. But 
besides the physical influence, there is also the 
moral influence which the practice of such or 
such an instrument produces on the musician. 
Cornists, for instance, are the most distinguished, 
- both by education and manners, of all the 
orchestral artists who perform on brass instru- 
ments. The horn is essentially poetic by nature, 





* See A French Hand on the Piano, page 9 of the 
current volume of All the Year Round. 





and enjoys the privilege of being admitted into 
“salons” and ball-rooms. The artist takes the 
rank of his instrument, and makes himself a man 
of the world, in order to shine there with his 
favoured horn. The well-known proverb may 
be modified to “Tell me what instrument you 
lay, and I will tell you what company you 
seep, and consequently what you are.” 

The cornist himself borrows something of the 
gentle gravity of his instruament—of its rural 
and fantastic character. Kind, tender-hearted, 
impressionable by the beauties of nature, he 
loves the country, the sombre woods and their 
solitary nooks. , 3 love, he is faithful by duty, 
but inconstant by nature. He is incessantly 
dreaming of a happiness which he cannot attain ; 
for, alas! he knows not where to fix it. His 
love is an unhappy love which blooms for all 
womeankind, and stops to make choice of none. 
It is an affair of the imagination rather than of 
the heart. And so the cornist, often misunder- 
stood, often also deceived and disillusioned, 
remains single—unless Cupid, in his crafty sli- 
ness, sacrifice him as a victim to some innocent 
maiden of thirty-six, or to some colonel’s widow 
whose dear first husband was passionately fond 
of the horn. 

The most astonishing horn-player known, is 
Vivier, who, by some inexplicable means, by a 
multiple pressure of the lips no doubt, has suc- 
ceeded in producing flourishes on his instrument 
with several parts sounding at once. If M. 
Comettant had not himself heard the artist, in 
the intimacy of a private téte-d-téte, he would 
have refused to believe so extraordinary a fact. 
Vivier (an exception to the usual type of 
cornists) is no less eccentric as a man than as 
a musician. His life is a long succession of 
jokes. | 

He was once crossing the Belgian frontier, 
on his return to France. Whoever has done 
the same, will have a recollection of the French 
douaniers (customs officers) probably more 
lively than agreeable. His luggage consisted 
of a couple of trunks, one of which he appeared 
to attempt to conceal from their prying eyes. 
Instantly, hands were laid on that trunk and the 
key demanded. 

“ Monsieur,” said Vivier, whispering in the 
douanier’s ear and casting an anxious glance 
around, “do let me pass this trunk without 
opening it. I assure you it contains nothing 
subject to duty.” 

“The key,” snarled the douanier, “or I force 
the lock.” 

“Monsieur, I entreat you.” 

‘Enough, monsieur. The key, I say.” 

“No, not enough. If necessary, I will go 
down on my knees.” 

“Useless, monsieur. The key! The key!” 

‘In the name of Heaven, monsieur! In the 
name of your beloved wife and your darling 
children, I conjure you not to open the trunk! 
For—I swear it on the ashes of my departed 
aunt—there is nothing in it liable to duty.” 

Of course, the lock was forced. A dozen 
douaniers’ hands lifted the lid; and the dozen 
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hands abstained from touching what was inside. 
For, twenty snakes, of various hues and sizes, 
raised their flat heads and tried to escape. 

“T told you,” said Vivier blandly, “that there 
was nothing liable to duty. Snakes, thank 
Heaven, enter France duty-free!”* And after 
caressing his imported reptiles (he was as fond 
of serpents as of dogs and cats), he closed the 
lid of the box, muttering, “ ‘These douaniers on 
the Belgian frontier will never believe what a 
traveller tells them. One of these days they 
will be devoured by wild beasts. That’s a 
matter of certainty.” 

But the most astounding of Vivier’s jokes 
(because it required, to carry it out, months of 
patience and personal sacrifice) is the trick he 
played the proprietor of a house in which he 
occupied apartments. 

This “ propriétaire,” who would suffer no 
animals to lodge in his property, had given 
notice to the cornist that he must get rid of a 
dog, a cat, and a raven, which happened to be 
his pets for the time being. Vivier —— 
to yield. He bade good-by, with considerable 
regret, to both his furred and his feathered 
favourites. 

Some time afterwards, several of the tenants 
complained to the porter and the landlord, of 
being awakened in the night and at break of 
day by a strange sort of moaning, which seemed 
to proceed from Vivier’s rooms. This sound, of 
which no one could give an exact description, 
sometimes surprised them by day. An Ameri- 
can, who came to the house, told the landlord 
the noise was like the lowing of buffaloes. “T 
am perfectly acquainted with the buffalo’s 
voice,” he said, “having hunted buffaloes in the 
Rocky Mountains; and I assure you, you have 
a buffalo amongst your tenants.” 

“A buffalo in my house, up four flights of 
stairs! You are dreaming,” replied the land- 
lord. ‘The noise is mm the curious sounds 
which Vivier amuses himself with drawing from 
his horn.” 

Six months elapsed. At last, the voice of the 
buffalo, according to some, the sound of the horn, 
according to others, became intolerable; and 
the landlord determined to see with his own 
eyes what really was the truth of the case. 

He rang at Vivier’s door, and was requested 
by his tenant to walk into the dining-room. 
After the usual compliments, the a 
was approaching the mysterious subject, when 
a protracted and terrible bellowing was heard in 
the next room. 

“Mon Dieu!” said the landlord. ‘ What 
have you got there ?” 

, a In my drawing-room?” asked Vivier care- 
essly. 

«Certainly, monsieur; in your drawing- 
room.” 

“Tt is a young cow, monsieur.” 

‘A young cow in my house! Infamous! I 





* Vipers paid duty, and may pay duty still. But 
Vivier might plead that if vipers are snakes in com- 
mon parlance, snakes certainly are not vipers, 








give you warning to quit, monsieur; and you 
will send away the filthy creature immediately.” 

“Gently, monsieur ; that’s not so very easy.” 

The heifer, which had grown too big to walk 
down-stairs, was removed through the window 
with considerable difficulty. Vivier had never 
trusted a soul with his long-cherished secret. 
He had carried the calf to his room, in the 
dead of the night, when it was only a few days 
old; and he had carefully tended it up to the 
day when his landlord, who would permit no 
dog or cat, discovered that his house was in- 
habited by horned cattle. 

The kettle-drum, with the flute and the lyre, 
are the characteristic instruments of antiquity. 
Kettle-drums were in use amongst the primitive 
populations of India, and still remain one of 
their favourite instruments. The Hebrews em- 
ployed them (under the name of timbrels) in 
their religious ceremonies, as well as to celebrate 
a victory, or to honour any great personage. 


Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea; 
Jehovah hath triumph’d, his people are free, 


When Jephthah “came to Mizpeh unto his 
house, his daughter came out to meet him with 
timbrels and dances.” Kettle-drums were also 
once in high favour at various European courts, 
where they were the indispensable accompani- 
ment of trumpets. The kettle-drummer’s art 
was then of the highest importance, and it took 
no less than six years’ practice to form a 
drummer who deserved the title of artist. Several 
timbrellers acquired a celebrity which has not 
= altogether — away. The city of Stras- 

ourg glorified itself on having given birth to 
the “timbalier” Willig. The town presented 
him with a rich costume, and allowed him an 
income worthy of his high reputation. But, 
with the progress of music, the kettle-drum has 
ceased to be a solo instrument, and the drummer 
no longer excites enthusiastic applause. Never- 
theless, at the London Exhibition (1862) there 
were a pair of silver kettle-drums, valued at 
twelve hundred pounds. They were rumoured 
(among their French beholders) to have been 
made for an English amateur, who cheered him- 
self by performing on them in his fits of spleen 
and melancholy. 

The kettle-drummer is a man of middle 
height, of delicate complexion, and nervous- 
bilious temperament. His pale and smooth- 
shaven countenance bears the traces of reflection. 
A vague feeling of uneasiness is mingled with 
the expression of his sharp and penetrating 

lance. The responsibility which weighs upon 

im in the orchestra, the confusion which would 
arise in certain cases from a rap on the kettle- 
drum misapplied, the on seaang 4 of concealing 
the mistake from the audience, the consequences 
which might ensue in a scene whose effect 
depends on a single note applied at exactly the 
proper moment, and lastly, the sustained atten- 
tion required to read the kettle-drum’s part, in 
which the bars to be counted and the rests of 
various length, are extremely numerous—all this 
gives the kettle-drummer that anxious physiog- 
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nomy, that quick and feverish look, which may 
almost always be observed in him. Off the 
field of battle (that is, out of the orchestra) 
he preserves the same expression, mingled with 
a haughty melancholy. 

The kettle-drummer ought not only to be an 
excellent musician, gifted with a delicate ear, 
but he must also possess certain physical quali- 
ties (a supple wrist, for instance), without which 
all the practice in the world would remain un- 
availing. And, as musicians alone are able to 
appreciate his merits, he is continually suffering 
from wounded vanity, and becomes mournfu 
and misanthropical. How many small pianists, 
poor violinists, and ignorant singers, are made 
much of in society and liberally remunerated, 
while the kettle-drummer, a thorough musician, 
often learned in the art of composition, lives, 
neglected, on the trifling pay he earns in the 
orchestra! All because kettle-drums are not 
admitted into drawing-rooms, and ladies cannot 
show off their graces and make themselves in- 
teresting by affecting to faint with pleasure at a 
successful tap or roll! 

The “timbalier” observes, in all the transac- 
tions of life, the strictest exactitude. He pays 
his tradesmen regularly, and never puts his name 
toa bill. Like subaltern bureaucrats, he wears 
threadbare clothes, but of scrupulous neatness. 
Several distinguished composers, at the head of 
whom we may place Adolphe Adam, commenced 
their musical career by kettle-drumming, of 
which they acquitted themselves, more or less, 
well. Duprez, the famous opera-singer, was a 
kettle-drummer before he turned tenor. 

But the most celebrated of these artists, on 
every account, is assuredly Schneitzhceffer, 
kettle-drummer at*the Opera, and author of 
several important works, among which is the 
Sylphide, Taglioni’s triumph. With a name 
more German than Germany itself, Schneitz- 
heeffer was French, a Gascon by birth and 
temper. A volume might be filled with his 
eccentric —_ The first, and perhaps the most 
original of all, was perpetrated on his arrival in 
Paris, where he came to settle as a singing- 
master. Knowing that his name, stuck full of 
consonants, was impossible for Parisian lips to 
utter, he wrote on his card, 


SCHNEITZH@FFER, 
(Pronounce Bertrand,) 
PRoFESSOR OF SINGING. 


This pleasantry was more effective in spreading 
his name, than if he had advertised for years in 
all the newspapers. 


Hautboys, tambourines, and flutes, were long 
the only instruments to which the French, in 
days of old, danced their “ branles,” and their 
-gaillardes.” “The music of hautboys,” says 
Father Merséne, “is proper for grand as. 
semblies, such as ballets, weddings, village 
fétes, and other public rejoicings, on account of 
the loud noise it sends forth, and the great 
harmony which it makes.” In spite of modern 





improvements (whose principal effect has been to 
modify the tone), the hautboy does not lend 
itself to rapid and brilliant bravura movements. 
Its mechanism still remains defective ; and many 
a passage which is possible on the hautboy, in one 
key, becomes impracticable when transposed into 
another. 

But if the hautboy be deficient in brilliancy it 
possesses other valuable qualities; it is sweet, 
pastoral, simple, and touching. No instrument 
sings with a greater charm the chaste and 
primitive airs of mountainous countries. 

The hautboyist, like the sounds of his in- 
strument, is serious, tender-hearted, simple, 
and timid. In love, he is less passionate 
than the violinist; but his love is durable. A 
woman who wishes (as all women do wish) to 
have a constant husband, cannot do better than 
marry a hautboyist. Notwithstanding which, it 
is barely possible that some individual hauthoyist 
may prove inconstant. It is difficult to warrant 
= 

is house is also very orderly, and manifests 
economical tastes. Of all the musicians of the 
orchestra, he is perhaps the only one who owns a 
savings bank book. Without exactly pretend- 
ing to elegance, he is always very respectably and 
remarkably neatly clad. His habits are seden- 
tary, and he is sparing of speech. He never 
lodges in furnished apartments. Everything 
about him is carefully arranged. His music- 
books—rare circumstance with professional mu- 
sicians—are never scattered about the furniture, 
but are placed in order, in a receptacle beside 
his desk especially devoted to that purpose. The 
hautboyist is punctual at rehearsals, and is one 
of the first to take his place in the orchestra when 
the hour of performance arrives. Consequently, 
it is rare that his modest pay is diminished by 
fines incurred during the month. 

The hautboyist practises, standing in front of 
his desk, with his two hands applied to his in- 
strument. This position necessarily gives, in 
the end, a certain stiffness to the whole of his 
em On the other hand, the music of the 

autboy, —— pastoral, frequently monotonous 
and melancholy, does not provoke in the 
performer those twistings of the neck, which 
some artists believe themselves allowed to in- 
dulge in, in order to give greater expression to 
passages of a passionate character. The result 
is, that a hautboyist performing a solo is all but 
a marble statue. 

The hautboy’s grand defect is its “ quacking” 
occasionally : especially in the hands of amateurs. 

A young man, dwelling in a provincial town, 
had been subdued by the charms of a widow, 
whose husband’s death had made her so incon- 
solable that she sought consolation for her 
immense loss by flirting with every man she 
met with. Her admirer was handsome, ami- 
able, and rich, Everything seemed to be in his 
favour. But, as no one is perfect, he played 
the hautboy with an ad libitum ornamentation 
of “quacks.” It was a pity; especially as he 
fancied himself a fine player. Every evening 
he visited the widow, making all sorts of decla- 
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rations, in prose, in verse, and in hautboy 
music. She listened to them with that per- 
fidious show of favour of which coquettes pos- 
sess the secret. This lasted until her hospitable 
and inconsolable heart began to tire of his 
attentions, preferring another’s. The hautboy 
helped her to get rid of him. 

“Monsieur Charles,” she said one evening, 
“T should like to see you perfect, and you have 
one defect.” 

* What is it?” asked Charles, much sur- 
prised. 

“ You play the hautboy ill.” 

“Very well; I will leave off playing, if you 
desire it.” 

“On the contrary, I wish you to play it well. 
Go to Paris, take lessons of good masters, and 
when you come back we will see if I can 
accept you as my husband.” 

The lover, after making a few timid objec- 
tions, yielded to the caprice of the woman he 
adored. He took lessons in Paris, and prac- 
tised six hours a day. On his return, he 
selected the first moonlight night, and stole 
under his beloved widow’s window, hautboy in 
hand, and treated her to an unexpected sere- 
nade. But, whether through emotion, or need 
of more practice, he “quacked” louder and 
more frequently than ever. The serenade was 
interrupted by peals of laughter from the wi- 
dow’s window. That very night he started for 
America, where he pined away and died, sighing 
with his last breath, “ The hautboy has been the 
bane of my happiness. If I had not played the 
hautboy she would have loved me—perhaps. If 
I had only thought how easy it is, zo¢ to play the 
hautboy !” 


The date of the invention of the violin is 
very doubtful. Some think it was introduced 
by the Crusaders, who obtained it from some 
Indian population. Others hold that it is of 
French origin, as appears to be indicated by the 
earliest Italian scores, where it is designated as 
the “piccolo violino alla Francese,” the little 
violin after the French fashion. The oldest 
violin known, was made by Jean Kerlin, a Bre- 
ton lute-maker, whose name it bears, with the 
date 1449. It was in the possession of M. 
Koliker, in Paris, at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. The etymology of the word 
violin is as uncertain as the exact time of its 
invention. 

To judge by the numerous experiments, all 
sane , which have been made to modify the 
form of the violin, we are led to conclude that 
it has long since attained its architective per- 
fection. The fiddle-maker’s art is the only one 
which makes no progress. Its efforts tend to 
no improvement, but simply to remain sta- 
tionary, by imitating the productions of Maggini, 
Steiner, Guarnerius, and Stradiverius. The 
structure of the violin, apparently so simple 
that it seems to be formed merely of four boards 
of unequal size, a handle, and four pegs, is never- 
theless very complicated. There are in its 
structure impenetrable mysteries which puzzle 








and bewilder men of science. Still, it cannot 
be doubted that the old makers were guided by 
certain principles, based on acoustics and ma- 
thematics. Chance does not produce good re- 
sults unfailingly and constantly. However that 
may be, the tradition of those principles was 
lost ; as is proved by the enormous number of 
inferior violins manufactured in Europe during 
the close of the last century. 

The violin is undoubtedly the most poetic, 
the most passionate, the most expressive, of all 
instruments. In the orchestra, it maintains such 
a pre-eminence over wind instruments, that they 
can never be considered as its rivals. In sym- 
phonies, as well as in accompaniments, the 
violin constantly keeps up the musical conver- 
sation. Its four strings give it more than four 
octaves. The quality of its tone, which combines 
sweetness with vivacity, gives it an immense 
superiority; and in the poo of modifying its 
sounds and expressing the accents of passion, it 
competes with the human voice. 

The violin’s sympathetic and expressive tones, 
and the passionate music of which it is the 
dramatic interpreter, have incontestably a sen- 
sible influence on the “morale” of the violinist. 
He is usually impassioned, irritable, of uncer- 
tain temper, proud, impressionable to excess, 
but timid. His gaiety, like the violin’s, has a 
touch of folly—of the burlesque often. In his 

leasantries, he juggles with words, exactly as 
e juggles with notes when he performs Paga- 
nini’s “Carnival of Venice,” or Pilet’s “ Mal- 
brook.” He is sad with no cause for sadness, 
and passes without transition from the sombre 
fourth string of his humour to the petulant 
merriment of his treble string. You speak to 
him, and his thoughts are occupied with some 
totally different subject. The violinist has pre- 
sentiments and visions, and is fond of mend 
fairy tales. ‘The Devil’s Sonata,” necessarily, 
is the composition of a violinist. 

In person, the violinist is eminently dis- 
tinguished. His countenance, perfectly oval, 
is pale; his nose is long and fantastic; his 
mouth is wide; his eyes are small but full of 
fire and fascination. His figure is slender. Did 
you ever see a violinist of real genius, who was 
fat? As an additional characteristic, he wears 
his hair long. 

In dress he is extremely particular, and likes 
to bedeck himself with jewellery. Several of 
the trinkets he wears were given by great per- 
sonages in token of their satisfaction; but others 
were purchased by himself, although he passes 
them all off as royal gifts. The violinist was 
the last man in France to give up wearing straps 
to his trousers. He always keeps his coat 
buttoned, and the varnish of his boots is irre- 
proachable. The hat alone, among all the de- 
tails of the toilette, is sometimes of the shock- 
ing bad sort; but a bad hat passes in certain 
societies where the head takes precedence of the 
thing which covers it. 

When he performs in public, the violinist en- 
deavours to excite the interest of his audience 
by strange attitudes and flashing glances, His 
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object is to produce the effect of a supernatural 
being; it is his fixed idea, and also one of the 
elements of his success. A violinist with easy 
gestures and a face like a thriving tradesman, 
would not be a violinist, but simply a player on 
the violin—which is a completely different thing. 

With the above-mentioned qualities, it is not 
difficult toeonceive what must be a violinist’s 
love. It is passionate and timid. He feels for 
the woman whom he loves, an indescribable 
mixture of opposite sentiments which oppress 
and agitate his heart. His pride tells him that 
he is not unworthy of the passion which he 
might inspire, even were he to court a duchess ; 
but his timidity suppresses the avowal on his 
lips, and he mostly confines himself to loving 
and suffering in silence. 





THE REAL MURDERER. 


I. 

I stoop for several minutes looking in through 
the shop-window, while my heart still shrank 
back from the course I had marked out. If the 
bookseller had been a stern, even a business-like 
looking man, I should have given it up; but he 
was mild and melancholy, and had the nervous 
aspect of a man who had lately received a severe 
mental shock. Having studied his face well, I 
walked in quietly, and in a subdued, but steady 
manner, told him I was in immediate want of 
work, and that I had heard he was making in- 
quiries for a woman to undertake the stitching 
in the binding-room of his establishment:, He 
replied, with a scared and sidelong glance at an 
inner room, that he was indeed in urgent want 
of a stitching-woman, but he also required one 
who would live in the house, as his family were 
not coming to dwell there; and that no person 
who had applied for the place would consent to 
that arrangement. To me, on the contrary, it 
contained a promise of success, which I seized 
instantly. 

“ Sir,” I said, “ I know all the circumstances ; 
but I am without a home, and I shall be willing 
to agree to your terms. I am not easily fright- 
ened; and I have been used to living in a house 
alone for many years.” 

He seemed relieved by my words and steady 
tone; but he regarded me with a slight air of 
surprise and curiosity, seeing in me only a very 
quiet, ordinary person, dressed in the plainest 
garb of a workwoman. The terms he proposed 
were liberal enough, and I agreed to them on 
the spot; only desiring him to let me look over 
the workrooms and dwelling-place. Mr. Saxon 
called to an assistant to take charge of the shop, 
and then led the way himself. The house was 
empty of furniture, save a few articles in the 
kitchen which I was to inhabit, and in a kind of 
office for Mr. Saxon’s use directly behind the 
shop. Passing through the empty chambers we 
ascended to the second floor, and entered the 
binding-room, a large, low, unceiled workshop, 
containing an old unused printing-press, and 
the binding-press, upon which lay the tools just 





left by the binder, whose feet we heard descend- 
ing the outer stair as we went in from the 
house. In one corner of the room there was a 
steep staircase. Taking up the candle from 
the table where Mr. Saxon had put it down, I 
stepped quickly and decisively towards it, with- 
out waiting for any remark or objection, and he 
followed me, though in silence and with some 
hesitation. The stairs opened, without a door- 
way, into an attic occupying the whole length of 
the premises, with the black beams and rafters 
of the peaked roof rising high overhead. A 
narrow dormer-window, set into a little gable in 
the slope of the roof, cast a scanty streak of the 
red evening light across one end of the attic, 
leaving the space beyond in deeper gloom. The 
blackened floor was crowded with piles of reams 
of paper reaching up to the blackened roof, with 
here and there a narrow passage between them, 
the widest of which led to a closet at the furthest 
end, divided by a slight partition of lath and 
plaster, and forming a separate room completely 
dark and secret. I made my wey to it with 
some difficulty, and found it so filled with paper 
that there was not space for a single person to 
enter it. I stood still for a minute gazing down 
the close walls of paper to the fading light in 
the sky, a single line of lurid red just visible 
through the dormer-window ; and then I returned 
to my white-faced and nervous master. 

* You tell me you know all the circumstances, 
young woman ?” he said, in a low and tremulous 
tone. 

“T read them in the papers, sir,” I answered, 
“and I happened to have a relation who once 
worked here—before your time—and we were 
interested about it. Yonder closet is the very 
place where old Mr. Saxon was found dead— 
murdered, I suppose. Do you think the young 
man, the apprentice, was really guilty of the 
crime ?” 

“T cannot tell,” he replied hastily ; “ the jury 
acquitted him; and by this time he has left the 
country, I hear. But this is no place to talk 
about it. Are you willing to live in the house 
alone ?” 

“Sir, I am very poor,” I said, “and it will 
suit my means to live where I shall have no rent 
to pay. You see for yourself I am not nervous. 
I have not even a place to go to to-night, and I 
dislike the lodging-houses. If you will take me 
in at once, I will fetch my things from the sta- 
tion, and be back before the shop is closed for 
the night.” 

There was little risk in taking me in, for all 
the chambers and workshops could be secured; 
and after my master had scanned my face for a 
moment with his sidelong gaze, he gave his con- 
sent for me to take possession at once, glad to 
meet with a decent-looking woman who would 
live in the house. In an hour’s time, I had re- 
moved my few goods into the empty dwelling, 
and Mr. Saxon, after locking up his own room 
and the shop, had taken his departure, bidding 
me good night kindly, but with an air of mingled 
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wonder and satisfaction. I lighted a fire in the 
kitchen grate, perhaps for the first time since 
the murdered man had perished in the attic two 
stories overhead ; and drawing up the only chair 
in the place to the warm and lightsome hearth, 
I sat down with my face resting upon my spread 
hands, and with my hearing unnaturally keen for 
every sound, I began to think, and consider, and 
ponder over many things in my heart. 

Until six weeks before I had been earning my 
own living comfortably by the embroidery of re- 
ligious vestments, in my native town about ten 
miles from this; being also betrothed, and on 
the eve of marriage to George Denning, the 
foreman and ornamental bookbinder for the mur- 
dered man. Through his influence, my only 
brother, a lad six years younger than I, had 
been received into the same establishment, and 
worked under him at the bookbinding. Our 
marriage had been put off from time to time, 
until George could furnish the cottage he had 
taken, which was somewhat larger and better 
than befitted our position, so as to satisfy our 
fastidious tastes, which had been cultivated and 
fostered by the beauty of our employments. 
Besides, George was not without some restless 
ambition, and, though the murdered man was 
always considered very close and miserly, still 
he had business sense enough to pay well for the 
first-rate workmanship, by which George brought 
repute and money to his establishment. 

The last embroidery I ever traced was an 
altar-cloth of erimson velvet, upon which I had 
just finished working the letters “I. H.S.” with 
rays of golden glory round them, when George 
Denning rushed in, ghastly and almost breath- 
less, and followed closely by a policeman. He 
said, though his white lips almost refused to 
speak the words, that old Mr. Saxon had been 
found dead in the paper-room, and that Willie 
was missing. Though his voice shook, he spoke 
hurriedly, before the policeman could check him, 
as if to give me a hint to conceal anything I 
knew. But I knew nothing. All the sunny 
morning I had been tranquilly embroidering the 
sacred “I. H. 8.” upon the crimson altar-cloth, 


thinking only of the home that was preparing. 


for me, while the murdered man lay dead, and 
Willie was fleeing or hiding for his life: And 
wherefore should He flee or hide ? 

I would not write that dream of agony if I 
could. Willie was discovered in the darkest 
corner of the steerage of an emigrant ship bound 
for America, just as he had fled, without luggage, 
almost without a shilling after his passage was 
paid. He refused resolutely to give any expla- 
nation of his conduct. But there was nothing, 
save his mysterious flight, to fix the crime upon 
him, though the whole attic was ransacked for 
some clue to the murderers under the vigilant 
superintendence of George Denning. The feeble, 
infirm old man had been found dead just out- 
side the closet door, with traces of a vehement 
struggle for life about him, and with reams of 
paper fallen upon him in sucha manner as to prove 





that the murderer had thrown them down in 
making his escape. But no scrap of evidence 
could be brought against Willie, though suspi- 
cion, even my own, was strong against him; and 
he pleaded with tears at his trial—for he was 
committed to take his trial at the assizes—that 
he was not guilty. 

That was the verdict returned by the jury, 
after a fearfully prolonged deliberation. Even I 
did not fully believe in his innocence, so deadly 
was the mystery of his flights but guilty, or not 
guilty, he belonged to me alone, and there was 
no one else to receive him when the law re- 
leased him. They gave him up to me, this pale, 
slight, boyish stripling of twenty, with fair curls 
and soft blue eyes and tremulous lips like our 
mother’s—this boy branded with the foul accu- 
sation of murder. We had to be attended by 
policemen as we trod our sorrowful way through 
the streets, and while Willie cowered into the 
furthest corner of the railway-carriage, screen- 
ing himself behind me, strange faces came to 
stare in upon us; but no man took his seat be- 
side us. A dull drizzling rain, the rain that 
comes with an east wind, was falling when we 
reached our native town; yet behind us, and on 
each side, but at a marked distance, as if some 
ban was upon us, there went with us through 
the old familiar streets a band of pointing, whis- 
pering witnesses, while Willie leaned heavily 
upon my arm and drooped his head, unable to 
bear the dim light of the clouded sky. Every 
step was a heart-pang. But we reached home at 
last, and, while he slunk in hastily, I turned and 
faced our townspeople, until most of them moved 
silently and quickly away. 

He had sunk down, faint and quivering in 
every limb, upon the settle by the fireplace, and, 
with a strange calmness, I set about getting tea 
ready, as I had done many a Sunday evening 
when George and he had come over to see me. 
There was a dreary resemblance to Sunday in 
that evening. All my work, my embroidery- 
frames and reels of coloured silks, were cleared 
away out of sight, and we were wearing our 
Sunday dress: even the church bells were 
chiming for the week-day service, and the old 
almswoman, who had been in to light our fire, 
had placed the Bible and a hymn-book upon the 
table. We were very quiet, too; quieter than 
we ever were when George was about the house; 
but I was expecting him every minute, and so 
was Willie. All the evening, through the splash 
of the rain and the moan of the wind, we lis- 
tened for the clicking of the latch under his 
hand. But I began to understand his absence, 
as the clock ticked out the creeping hours mo- 
ment by moment ; and still George never came. 
I called myself down in the depths of my heart, 
and even there I tried to root out the thought 
lest it should ever betray itself in words; I 
called myself the sister of a murderer, and re- 
nounced all claim to be George Denning’s wife. 

I formed my plans while Willie slept like a 
child, worn out with the deathly agitation of the 
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day ; his full pouting lips relaxing into smiles of 
content as he lay along the old settle, and the 
firelight playing upon his bleached face, which 
but a few weeks since had borne such a brave 
look of coming manhood. My hoard, which I 
had been saving against my wedding, had been 
spent upon his defence, and I had not enough 
money to take us both together to America; he 
could not stay behind, so he should go on before 
me, and I would continue my embroidering until 
I could earn sufficient to join him. I know now 
that there was in my inmost thoughts a secret 
subtle hope that when he was fairly gone George 
would seek me again, and that there might still 
be something of the happiness we had so long 
looked forward to in the future. Willie agreed 
to my plan eagerly, and pressed forward the few 
preparations we had to make; so that in another 
week I went with him to Liverpool, and engaged 
a berth in an emigrant ship for him, with no fear 
of his being arrested and brought back now. But 
of that one awful subject we never spoke to one 
another; though the boy’s manhood seemed 
crushed into the helplessness and indecision of 
a child; appealing and clinging to me until the 
last moment, asif he could not part with me. I 
stood upon the landing-stage watching the vessel 
as it was towed down the river, till the fog into 
which it was sailing covered it from my eyes; 
and then I opened a scrap of paper which Willie 
had pressed into my hand at parting. 

“What can I do?” was written upon it; 
“sister, 1 am heart-broken for you; but I could die 
thankfully if I knew you would be happy. George 
Denning knows I am as innocent of this crime 
as an unborn babe. If he would only tell you I 
am not guilty I would be satisfied. Sister, you 
do not believe it yet, but only hear what he can 
say. He knows that I am innocent.” 

I read these sentences over until the one idea 
they expressed took full possession of my mind. 
George could prove at least to me that my Willie 
was innocent, and I must obtain this proof from 
him by any means. All the time I was travelling 
down to the town I was pondering over this 
secret. It was in George Denning’s heart; but 
was not I there too? and had he not a thousand 
times declared he could not, if he would, conceal 
a thought from me? True, it must be full of 
anguish and shame, or even, maybe, some part- 
nership in guilty knowledge, or George would 
have come forward at once to free my brother. 
Yet both of them had kept silence; and Willie 
had risked his life upon the secret. But whatever 
this mystery was between my young brother and 
my betrothed husband, I had a right to know it, 
and decide upon it for myself—I, no longer a 
child, but a woman, who had battled with the 
world. Endless speculations crossed my mind, 
always strengthening my resolution to spend my 
life, if that were necessary, in clearing Willie 
from the false accusation which had sent him 
forth a stranger among strangers. 

I knew the way to the pretty cottage in the 
suburbs of the town, for I had been there once, 





not long since, with George and Willie, to see 
the preparations they were both making for me 
after their work-hours. Something of the old 
hope and confidence awoke, as from a long and 
miserable trance, when I swung back the garden 
wicket, and walked slowly down the path to the 
porch, where he and I had sat together, talking 
in interrupted whispers, that one and only time 
l ever crossed his threshold. I needed only a 
few words from his lips, and though Willie and 
I might have something to forgive, how easy it 
would be to forgive him! I was not thinking of 
the murdered man at all, and scarcely of crime in 
connexion with George; only that there was a 
painful secret between us, and he must disclose 
it tome. As I lingered in the porch, before the 
door which was to have opened to me as a 
cherished wife, the latch was lifted from within, 
and George Denning stood face to face with me. 
It was only a few weeks since we had met, but 
they had wrought the changes of a lifetime in 
him. When I had known him in that far distant 
past, he was a strong, powerful man, with the 
energy of a warm spirit in every feature of his 
handsome face ; now he stood before me gaunt 
and pale and shattered, with a drooping head 
and languid eyes that hardly kindled into life as 
they rested suddenly upon me. He stretched 
out his trembling hand to the door-post for sup- 
port, but it seemed to me like a barrier to pre- 
vent my entrance. 

“Tam not coming in,” I said; but the strong 
man reeled giddily, and would have stumbled 
over his own threshold if I had not extended my 
arms to his help. He sank down upon the porch 
seat, and, leaning his head upon my shoulder, he 
groaned bitterly. 

“Oh, Rachel !” he cried, in a weak, querulous 
voice, like an ailing child, “ how I have suffered. 
T have been ill almost to death, and longing all 
the time for one sight of you. But you have 
come back to me. God bless you, my Rachel! 
You have sought me out, and not cast me off. 
You are a true Christian, Rachel.” 

“Willie is gone,” I answered, with a keen 
thrill of joy at his words of welcome; “it was 
we who thought you had forsaken us, never 
coming to see us ; and I counting myself a mur- 
derer’s sister. But Willie says you know he is 
innocent. Tell me, George; trust me with the 
secret. What is it? What can it be that could 
hinder you coming forward to clear Willie ?” 

My voice fell into a whisper as I uttered the 
last words ; and in the silence that followed we 
could hear the far-away mournful under tone from 
the life in the city, that always sounds to me like 
a ceaseless wailing over the sorrow and crime of 
the crowded homesteads. But in the gardens 
round us the birds were singing their last and 
gayest songs in the spring twilight; and the 
children, in their new freedom from the pinching 
cold of winter, were filling the quiet places with 
noisy laughter. 

“Rachel,” said George, raising himself up 
from leaning against me, and looking away from 
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me with languid and gloomy eyes, “there is no 
secret. I know nothing but what you know. Of 
course Willie thinks that I believe him innocent, 
as I do, upon my own soul. How could a lad 
like him be guilty of such acrime? It will make 
no difference between us, that suspicion fell upor 
him, Rachel. I meant to see him before he 
sailed, but I was so ill. See how I tremble even 
now.” 

He did tremble like one of the young leaves 
upon the slender twigs of the poplar-trees in the 
hedge-rows, and his voice was more shaken than 
his frame. 

“ George,” I answered, “though I was Willie’s 
own sister, I did not clear him. Why did he fly 
like a criminal, and hide for his life? There is 
some reason, some secret between you, and I will 
find it out. If it takes my whole life, I must 
know it. There can be nothing more between us, 
unless you will tell me. Oh! tell me. LI love 
you; but I am no silly girl to love you blindly, 
I will never marry you with a mystery that may 
be murder between us. How did this old man 
die? Who was the murderer, George? And 
why should you and Willie risk everything to 
screen him ?” 

“There is no mystery,” he said, ina tone of 
weariness, and leaning his head back against the 
wall, with his eyes closed, and his pale sunken 
face upturned to mine; “I know nothing, 
Rachel. Willie fled in a kind of panic; that is 
all I know. You are sacrificing yourself and me 
for nothing; but if you will leave me, you must; 
I cannot help it. I did not think you could 
speak and look like this; when I am ill, too. I 
should like you to go away now, and write to me 
when you are calmer. You excite me too much.” 

He spoke in the petulant manner of a sick 
man, and I tried to soothe him; but he seemed 
impatient for me to be gone, and I left him, look- 
ing back as I stepped out of the shadow of the 
porch, to catch a farewell glance of mingled 
agony and relief upon his wasted face. I went 
home to my native town, and settled my few 
affairs there, with the determination to return, 
and put myself into some position where I could 
watch him constantly, or regain my influence 
over him. I had heard of a woman being wanted 
in Mr. Saxon’s binding-room, and.J applied im- 
mediately to him for the place, giving an assumed 
name, and securing myself from detection as 
William Holland’s sister. 


II. 

So all that night I sat up, being too wakeful 
and feverish for any thought of sleep ; sometimes 
resting for an hour upon the haunted hearth, and 
then pacing to and fro through the empty, sound- 
ing rooms, and trying restlessly the locked doors 
of those workrooms where I was to meet with 
George ; for to-morrow, Mr. Saxon had said, his 
foreman, who had been dangerously ill, was about 
to resume his employment. He would not dream, 
let the visions of his troubled sleep be wild as 
they might be, of the meeting that lay before him 





on this day, that was dawning faint and grey 
through the deserted house. At an early hour 
the other workmen came, and saw in me agrave, 
quiet, dull woman, who was willing to be a drudge 
to her sewing-press ; but I was waiting stealthily 
for George. To me there were no other beings 
in the world but our two selves, no other interest 
but the secret between us. I heard him coming 
up the outer stair, which led from the yard, step 
by step, while I sat still at the sewing-press, 
working at the handicraft I had learned as a child. 
There was something death-like in his face, a 
livid, leaden dawning of despair, when he saw 
me, though his former comrades flocked in from 
other workrooms to welcome him. We were 
not alone once during the day; and as the hours 
passed by, I perceived a change coming over his 
expression—a dogged, sullen aspect of resolve ; 
a strong making up his mind to the contest with 
me. 

I thought I had not entered upon my mode of 
action rashly, yet I had not in the least foreseen 
what my life would be. Ireckoned upon George 
yielding in a few weeks at the utmost, and con- 
fiding his secret, whatever it might be, to my 
keeping. But I had not counted upon the slow 
and torturing death of love, and the deadly 
suspicion, ever strengthening itself, that sprang 
up in its place. My impressions of the crime I 
was setting myself to track out had been as vague 
as those of any woman’s would be, when the 
guilt appeared to rest either upon her lover or 
her brother; nor had I measured my strength 
for the dreadful task I had chosen. When the 
hours of work were over, and every one except 
myself left the blood-stained and abandoned 
dwelling, then I began to know full well, with a 
deep, and keen, and awful insight, what the sin 
was, which had driven my brother into exile, and 
the secret of which was hidden in the heart of 
my betrothed husband. Then—when there came 
the ghostly sense of a presence that had passed 
away bodily, but might still be lurking unheard 
and unseen about the place of violence ; when 
my feet trod the stairs up which the murdered 
man had ascended to meet his death ; when I 
sat upon the hearth, where he had rested for the 
last time, thinking little that its homely warmth 
and light were to be never more for him—then I 
realised the utter horror of the deed of murder 
that had hurried him out of life, without time for 
preparation or repentance. During the long 
summer evenings of the first year, after Mr. 
Saxon had gained enough confidence in me to 
leave the workrooms unlocked, I used to mount 
to that fatal attic, where the daylight lingered 
some half-hour after it had forsaken the streets 
below ; and amid the countless pages of blank 
paper, wondered whether any of them would 
ever be employed in sending forth the haunting 
seeret to the world. These walls which I could 
touch ; yonder eye-like window with its beam of 
disclosing light ; these had sheltered and shone 
upon the murderer in his deed, as they sheltered 
and shone upon me. ‘This dead and secret 
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closet, lying in accumulated darkness like a lurk- 
ing place for crime, what could not it tell me 
were the oppressive silence of the tainted attic 
once broken? The deep shadows always dwell- 
ing in the corners and under the steep rafters 
were only a degree less ghastly, for they seemed 
still to curtain it, than the murderous scene 
itself; yet they were there, as an irremovable 
veil before my eyes, from morning till even- 


ing. 

At first there was keen expectation to keep me 
up. Every morning, when I heard George Den- 
ning’s foot upon the stair, my heart beat with the 
hope that to-day he would break through his 
awful reserve. Every evening, as he tarried 
until all the workmen had left the premises, 
sometimes lingering and loitering about with a 
restless step and uncertain air, I felt certain 
that now he was about to speak. All day long 
he was in the same room with me. I could look 
at any moment into his set face, or compel bim 
to reply to my questions about the work ; but it 
was not possible to tear this secret from him 
after he had sealed it down in his inmost heart. 
It always seemed so near to me, so close to my 
possession; not a minute but it was in his 
power to utter it into my hearkening ears, but 
no craving, no supplication of mine could force 
that minute, or that utterance to come. With a 
dreary fellowship of despair and bitter regret, we 
were stifling day after day the love, which had 
been more the steady and long-tried affection of a 
man and woman than the fitful passion of a boy 
and girl. There was in his manner a grave and 
suffering dignity, but also a hopeless silence. It 
was as if some mute, inarticulate being possessed 
a knowledge that was essential to me, and I 
could read at times a faint hint of it in its 
troubled eyes, but could never hear it in its 
urgent import. 

After twelve months of this desperate conflict 
between us, I was told he was going to be married. 
The girl was a young, silly, pretty creature, who 
took a fancy to him, and did all the wooing perse- 
veringly herself. I had heard of it in the way 
of gossip from the other workmen; but he told 
me himself a day or two before his wedding, 
speaking in a low and trembling voice, while his 
face was turned away from me over his work. 
I had nothing to say, and my silence provoked 
him. He threw down his tools, and drew nearer 
to my table, but slowly and doubtingly. 

“Have you no pity?” he cried, with an under 
tone of suppressed fierceness ; “ you are sacrific- 
ing yourself and me for a wild fancy. I have no 
secret to tell you ; yet you haunt this place with 
your pale sickly face, till I would rather see the 
ghost of the dead man himself. Rachel, I will 
marry you now, if you will have me. OrI will 
pay your passage over to America. Only leave 
this place. Do not torment me with your ever- 
lasting presence.” 

“No,” I said; “these twelve months my sus- 
picion has been growing, and I’!l remain here till 
I’ve proved it. Maybe I am ordained to be 





the avenger of that murder, and I shall find it 
out in time; in the appointed time. Marry you, 
George Denning? Marry you, when you know, 
and I know, that there is a guilty secret on your 
soul, perhaps even to the crime of murder. We 
are fellow-workpeople, and we will remain so 
till the end comes. If there is no consciousness 
of sin in you, you will at least tolerate my pre- 
sence.” 

“T cannot,” he groaned, “I cannot!” and he 
strode across the floor, and mounted the winding 
staircase into the paper-room above, where he 
stayed during the rest of the day, being busy, as 
it seemed, with the crowded reams of paper, 
with which our present employer overstocked 
himself until the attic was filled to the roof. I 
made an errand once to follow him, and found 
him toiling, with all his great strength, at arrang- 
ing the heavy packages; and when the time for 
leaving work came, and he passed through the 
binding-room where I was getting my tea, he 
looked faint and haggard with exhaustion. 
During the past winter I had left off lighting my 
fire in the kitchen, choosing to sit by the one 
kept burning in the workroom; and all that 
night I fancied I heard again the heavy sounds 
of his day’s toil in the attic overhead. 

He was married on a Sunday, and came back 
to work the next day, not allowing himself and 
his silly young wife even a brief holiday; and 
once, when in the folly of the first month of 
marriage, she made an excuse to follow him to 
his workshop, she went home in tears from his 
stern chiding. I thought his marriage would 
not touch me; yet it made a vital difference. 
Hitherto there had been a subtle hope under- 
lying all my suspicion, that the secret was less 
deadly than I feared, so that once known to me 
with its extenuating circumstances, there might 
stili be a possibility of loving him again, but its 
confession, or its discovery, now could never 
reunite us. That was over; and only for Willie’s 
sake, who wrote piteous and heart-broken letters 
from his place of banishment, I would persevere 
to the end. A new form of my life began, with 
no hope in it; only a feverish anxiety in its 
stead. We were together day after day; more 
together than he and his wife. As I sat at my 
sewing-press, stitching the sheets that he bound 
into books, there was for both the perpetual con- 
sciousness of the other’s presence. Almost 
every word that varied the quiet of that dreary 
room was spoken by his voice or mine. Few 
footsteps crossed the floor save ours. Every 
movement of the one was heard, seen, felt by 
the other. I had only to glance aside from my 
press, and my eye caught his face, grim and stony, 
yet with flashes of despair under my scrutiny. 
It was necessary for him to speak to me often, 
to give directions or to ask questions about my 
work, and his voice always faltered as he spoke, 
but never changed in tone as it did if he were 
compelled to utter my name. On my side I was 
very calm, but always watching. Whenever he 
mounted the corner staircase, his last glance 
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showed him that I was noticing and listening to 
every movement. I knew every expression of 
his face, and every tone of his voice, so as to 
measure accurately every emotion that thrilled 
through his heart and soul. Sometimes bya few 
words from the pages under my hand, or by a 
softly sung verse—he used to love my singing— 
of some hymn of judgment and threatened ven- 
geance, I could make his stern features quiver 
like those of a child in dread of punishment. 
Let him come as early as he would in the morn- 
ing, I was seated at my press before him ; and 
in the evening he left me still sitting beside the 
workroom fire. There was no moment of his 
working life, the daily hours of toil in which he 
earned his bread, but I was beside him, haunting 
him—the embodiment of a horrible suspicion, set 
against him as a living sign of an unuttered and 
as yet undefined accusation. 

But this was not all. From his early youth 
George had been a member of a Methodist con- 
gregation, holding a somewhat honourable posi- 
tion among them ; and in his religious life I was 
with him, at his side; noticing, listening, catch- 
ing up every word he suffered to fall from his 
| lips. All the profession required of us was that 
we were seeking to flee from the wrath to come; 
| and if ever hopeless wretches needed to escape 
| from coming wrath, he, Georgg- Denning, was 
one, and I, Rachel Holland, was another. In 


| our weekly meetings, where each in turn gave an 


| account of his inner life during the past week, I 
placed myself opposite to him, where my gaze 
could be fixed upon him, in that circle where all 
else sat with closed or downcast eyes, while he 
| gave utterance to the few, feeble, common-place, 
empty words he dared to speak before me, let 
|| his heart burn within him as it would. It was 
the mockery of a soul-refreshing confession, the 
| dead image of a living fellowship. Twice he 
broke out into wild, ungovernable lamentations, 
full of an exceeding bitterness and mystery, 
| which shook him in every nerve, and left him 
without strength or speech; while it was in my 
power, by a chance solemn word here and there, 
some awful threatening, some dread suggestive 
verse which hinted at an unknown sin, to turn 
|| his face pale with fear, or blank with conviction, 
|| while his strong frame heaved with groans he 
dared not utter. 
| But the suffering was not all his—scarcely 
_ more his than mine. Alas for the dreary dying 
| away of all the hope and bloom of womanhood! 
| Only seven hours of innocent, forgetful sleep, 
and all the seventeen remaining burdened with 
one maddening thought. I marvelled to myself, 
as day after day I drudged at my work, at the 
dull, deadly hatred that possessed me against 
this man, who had been the object of my most 
tender love. Was it he and I who had rambled 
through dewy lanes in the quiet dusk or sleeping 
moonlight, with low-toned voices, and twined 
_ hands, and half stolen kisses—was it he and I, in 
' truth, who had passed through that trance to- 
| gether? Or was it not some dreamy Paradise, 





some deception of my crazed brain? Then, I 
scarcely ventured to lift up my eyes to his if he 
were looking at me; now, it was he whose eyelids 
fell before my glance, and who turned aside his 
head, and shrank away from my nearer approach. 
Even when, as years rolled’ on, I saw the strong 
frame showing tokens of early age and incurabie 
decline from the prolonged anguish of his mind, 
I permitted no relenting from my fell purpose. 
I was rather jealous lest disease should snatch 
from me this wan, wasting man, who still held in 
his hidden heart the seeret for which I had 
sacrificed all my womanliness, and for which 
my brother yet pined in miserable banishment. 
I also suffered the agonies of despair before 
this speechless possessor of a secret that had 
robbed me of all the hopes and joys and loves of 
life. 

But it came to pass that after seven years of 
ceaseless watching, when I had grown old and 
worn down into a passive and sullen endurance 
of my condition, there awoke within me one 
Eastertide a restless and vehement desire to re- 
visit my native town, where I had left no trace 
of myself, except a vague rumour that I was 
soon going to join my brother in America. I 
asked leave of my master to take holiday from 
the eve of Good Friday until Easter Monday, 
and started forth a grey, nerveless, fearful wo- 
man, from the tomblike stillness of the solitary 
house, into the noise and bustle of the world. 
Once more, with shaking heart, I trod the do- 
lorous way along which I had led Willie quailing 
beneath the eyes and whispers of our band of 
witnesses; and once more I stood before the 
threshold crossed by my mother’s feet, and where 
upon peaceful Sunday evenings I had watched 
Willie and George going away, with many back- 
ward glances and gestures of farewell. I had 
hoped that I should find it empty and deserted 
like the house I came from, and that I might 
have wandered alone through the rooms again ; 
but there was the noise of laughter within, 
and the shadows of flitting figures upon the 
lighted curtains, and I turned away to seek 
the only asylum I would enter in my native 
town. 

It was one of a row of poor almshouses built 
amid the graves of the churchyard, and under 
the shadow of the church tower. A short by- 
path was trodden down over the little mounds, 
and I was guided across it by the glimmering 
from the windows of the small dwellings. Again 
I tarried on a threshold, listening; for I did not 
know that my only and aged friend was still 
living, and my heart bounded as the sound of a 
cheery voice, shrill with years like the high notes 
of an old flute, came like music to my ears. 
As soon as the twittering song was ended, I 
tapped lightly at thedoor. There was the brisk 
clicking of a stick upon the quarried floor 
within, and then the door was opened widely, as 
if the aged woman had done for ever with fear 
or distrust, and was ready to welcome the whole 
world to her poor hearth. 
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“Charlotte,” I said faintly, “1 am Rachel 
Holland. Don’t you know me? Willie Hol- 
land’s sister ?” 

In a moment the withered hand had caught 
mine, and led me in from the dark night, and 
seated me in her own chair by the fireside, with 
many muttered words of delight and amazement. 
The poor desolate old creature rejoiced over me 
as if I had been her daughter, and spread her 
scanty meal for me with the finest edge of hos- 
pitable gladness. For a little while, as I looked 
round the tiny room, unchanged since the time 
when as a child I came here on busy days at home, 
to be out of my mother’s way, and had played at 
keeping house, compelling the old almswoman 
to leave the work to me and let me wait upon 
her—for a little while I felt that if but one more 
shade of forgetfulness would come over the 
weary years between, I could be once again a 
buoyant, thoughtless girl. It was not till Char- 
lotte settled herself on the colder side of the 
hearth, and peered at me anxiously from behind 
her spectacles, that the bitterness of the present 
returned, 

** Has thee come across the seas ?” she asked, 
with a woman’s keen glance at my poor dress. 

“No; I’ve been at work,” I answered; “I’ve 
never been to Willie yet.” 

“Thee has been ailing,” she continued, “and 
fallen behindhand, maybe, with the world. Why 
did thee not come home to me for a bit, Rachel ? 
Eh! Tve thought of thee many a night and 
day, thee and Willie. Lass, Willie never did 
that; many’s the time I’ve said it out loud 
to satisfy myself; little Willie never could do 
that. It will be made clear, Rachel, in its own 
time.” 

Weeping was a rare luxury to me; but I wept 
then, with old Charlotte’s shrivelled arm round 
my neck, and her broken voice speaking homely 
words of comfort. A new tranquillity came 
over me, and a strange sense of soothing in 
being once again cared for and wept with. The 
almswoman’s simple cheery talk, the yellow- 
stained walls, with their rows of polished tins, 
the sanded floor, the low bed, where I lay down 
to fitful slumbers, on a level with the window 
which overlooked the churchyard, with its quiet 
graves asleep in the moonlight—all seemed to 
restore me to my childhood. Only now and then, 
both waking and sleeping, there crossed my 
fancy visions of the empty, echoing, haunted 
house left behind, with ghostly faces reflected 
in my little looking-glass, and ghostly feet 
gliding to and fro with a silence worse than the 
sounding of my own steps. 

In the morning—the morning of the emblematic 
passover from the house of bondage—I went to 
church with my friend, sitting beside her in the 
chancel upon the seats set apart for the alms- 
women. There was a sense of freedom, a deli- 
verance from a corroding captivity of my soul; 
I could pray ; for George Denning was not in the 
same house of prayer. Before me, beneath the 
fair white linen cloth which covered the sacra- 











mental elements, was the altar-cloth of crimson 
velvet with its sacred initials and the golden 
halo round them, which I had been working 
with my own fingers on that terrible doomsday 
that had fallen upon us. The “I. H.S.” was just 
beneath the edge of the snowy cover, and I saw 
and heard nothing else of the solemn service. 
Dimly and vaguely, but irresistibly, these words 
laid hold of my thoughts, “Jesus, the Saviour of 
men.” 

A profound peace, “ peace on earth, and good 
will towards all,” possessed me, as I left the 
church with the congregation; and while the 
almswoman, in her simple faith, remained for 
the concluding service, I paced to and fro in the 
churchyard, past the graves of my parents. But 
with this peace there mingled a strong yearning 
for action, for returning once more to my house 
of bondage, and freeing myself at once and for 
ever from its doleful captivity. Even the 
thought that I should set George Denning free 
was pleasant to me, for here, close to the lanes 
and fields where we had played as children, and 
loitered as lovers, I remembered him as he was 
before the sear and blight came upon our lives. 
He, too, should be freed upon this day of ac- 
cowplished sacrifice. He also should be for- 
given, if he knew not what he did. 

With reluctance the aged woman gave me 
leave to depart, though my face, long set into 
sorrow, was beginning to soften into a shadowy 
smile. The early night was closing in when I 
returned to the streets through which [ had 
crept, a hard and desolate woman, the day 
before; but I had tasted love again, human and 
divine; I had stooped to taste it, and in my 
hidden heart I blessed the groups of happy 
beings whom I passed. The bells of the churches 
chimed together overhead, making a gladsome 
music all the way along, as I pressed on to the 
central street, where the deserted house was 
waiting for me, with its tainted attic and empty 
chambers. Under a lamp I met George Den- 
ning’s silly young wife, with a baby in her arms, 
and talking gaily with some companions; but 
though my heart stopped in its rapturous throb- 
bing for a moment, I moved gently out of her 
path, and did not grudge her laughter, for little 
mirth had she with her stricken husband. She 
might have been coming from the house, for a 
minute more and it rose before me on the oppo- 
site side of the street, with its steep roof over- 
topping all the others; and there in the little 
dormer-window, glimmering like a feeble glow- 
worm, there shone the palest, faintest mote of 
light from within, just visible in the gathering 
darkness of the night. 

I understood the tell-tale beam, and a sudden 
tingling ran through all my veins. At the very 
moment in which I had surrendered the purpose 
of my life I was to receive its fulfilment. I en- 
tered the house as silently as death. The 
smouldering fire upon my hearth, not kindled by 
me, gave me light to find the soundless list slip- 
pers, with which I could steal unheard upon the 
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busy labourer, who was at work upon this uni- 
versal holiday. Doors that would have creaked 
under less careful and less steady fingers, turned 
noiselessly upon their hinges as they admitted 
me; and the mouldering floors gave no warning 
of my stealthy approach. Only my heart beat, 
and my pulses throbbed clamorously in my 
ears, until I had to tarry for a minute underneath 
the attic, where there was the dull heavy thud 
of weighty reams of paper thrown down in 
haste. I crept partly up the winding stairs, and 
stood still in the deep shadows where I could 
see him, myself unseen, at the furthest end of 
the crowded room. He had been toiling long, 
for the sweat and pallor of exhaustion were upon 
his haggard face, and his white lips were pinched 
for breath; but still he laboured, bearing piles 
of paper, upon which the dust of years had ga- 
thered, out of the dark closet into a scanty space 
he had cleared, upon the very spot where the 
murdered man had lain. Each packet he un- 
wrapped and examined carefully, laying it down 
with a growing pallor and a deeper sigh, and re- 
treating again behind the thin partition which 
hid him from my sight. At last he stayed so 
long that I stole on warily over the piled-up 
papers, to the opened door of the secret closet. 
He had sunk to his knees, and was holding to 
the feeble light of his candle a yellow page, with 
writing almost effaced by time—the one stained 
paper among thousands of blank and empty 
sheets. His thin and wasted fingers grasped it 
with a desperate clutch, but he trembled 
throughout his whole frame, until he could not 
steady himself to read it. One step forward, 
and I stood beside him, leaning over him, and in 
a moment detecting that the time-stained lines 
were in his own handwriting. 

“My God!” he gasped, as he felt the touch 
of my dress, and looked up straight into my 
bending face ; but his painful breath failed him, 
and he fell prostrate at my feet, only drawing 
under him the paper which he grasped so 
desperately. I stood motionless, for before me 
were passing, in dreary procession, all the weary, 
weary days I had dragged through waiting for 
this moment; my seared life, weeks, and months, 
and years, crossed in funeral sadness my kindled 
memory; until last of all came the vague and 
dim but heavenly vision, when on the morning of 
this day I bowed my head in prayer, and lifting up 
my tearful eyes beheld the “I. H.S.,”’ and heard 
a secret voice in my soul whispering, “ Jesus, the 
Saviour of men.” 

“George!” I said, stooping over him, and 
laying my hand gently upon the grey head at my 
feet—“ George, I came back to tell you I would 
leave this place in pity for myself and you. To- 
day and yesterday Heaven has shown me that 
there is yet love for us. I have meddled with 
vengeance too long. Now it is made clear to me 
that I am worse than you, even if you area 
murderer ; for I have been your destruction body 
and soul.” 


his voice was very low; “help me, Rachel; I 
cannot breathe. Raise me up.” 

I lifted him up in my arms, and rested his 
head against me, fanning the stifled air about us 
to bring a purer breeze to his quivering lips, 
As his strength came back a little I supported 
him over the scattered packets, and opened 
the narrow window for the evening wind to 
breathe upon him. The streets below were dark 
and quiet, as with a Sabbath rest frem labour, 
and no illumination rose up from open shops; 
but the stars were come out brightly, and the 
moon was shining, though we could not see her 
from our western casement, and her yellow light 
blending with the glittering of the stars, shed a 
faint gleam upon George’s pallid face, and his 
nervous fingers grasping still the written paper. 
Yet the dimness hid the changes that time and 
trouble had made ; and in that confused glimmer- 
ing the features I looked down upon were the 
features of my playmate in years gone by, of my 
betrothed husband, to whom I had linked myself 
for life. 

“Tt is fit for me to die here,” he muttered ; “I 
have been dying by inches ever since ; and it is fit 
for me to be hurried off at last. Take the paper, 
Rachel ; it is found too late. There, take it; 
it is my legacy to you. You have your secret at 
last.” 

He thrust the paper in my hand, making a 
helpless effort to close my fingers upon it, 
but I let it float away, and fall rustling on to 
the floor. There was no thought in my mind 
but of the days of old, when he and I were boy 
and girl together. This hideous dream would 
be over soon, and I should wake to his 
morning call under my window, and my fearful 
fancies would be half-laughed and half-caressed 
away. 

*1’d no thought to do it,” he said, speaking 
painfully ; “he held a bond of mine fora hundred 
pounds, and he never let me rest. I was fitting 
up my home for Rachel, and he was threatening 
me with a prison. The old miser kept his hoard 
in the closet yonder, and when he found that I 
had seen him go to it—it was late, and he 
believed every one of us were gone—he flew at 
me like a madman, I never meant to murder 
him.” 

The moon had gone under a cloud; and, behind 
us, the candle in the closet burned dim, so that 
his face was only a blank whiteness, with two 
burning eyes in which the light of life glimmered 
fitfully ; but I could not turn away my gaze from 
it, even to glance round the attic, where the 
evening wind was fluttering and rustling many a 
sheet of paper, until the whole place seemed 
alive with restless sounds and movements. I 
drew his head down again upon my bosom, 
aoe! laid my cheek against his clammy fore- 
head. 

“Twas so strong,” he murmured, clenching 
his feeble fingers, “I did not know that death 
could be in my grip. Rachel, I wrote a con- 





“That is true!” he cried hoarsely, though 
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when I am gone—and I placed it in a ream 
of paper which would be opened shortly, 
only giving me time for a sure escape. But 
Willie had come back to seek me, and had 
seen all and fled, for my sake and yours. If 
the lad had been convicted I would have 
saved him at the price of my own life; but 
there was nothing against him, and there 
would have been everything against me. When 
we searched for a trace of the murderer I 
hid the paper far back in the closet under 
hundreds of other reams ; thinking to secure it 
when a safe time came. But you have been ever 
watching me.” 

Down in the quiet street below there came 
the patter of children’s feet upon the pave- 
ment, and the chatter of children’s voices. The 
dying man heard them, and tried to raise him- 
self. 

“TI have had children,” he sighed, “ but they 
never laughed and clapped their hands for me. 
Every morning I came from their cradles to look 
upon your face, Raehel; and there was always a 
curse init. Now the sin of the father will be 
visited upon them. You have shut me out from 
prayer and penitence ; you have been a living 
doom against me. Yet I am dying at last in 
your arms.” 

While he whispered, the words falling with 
difficulty and pain from his faltering tongue, there 
came to me once more a sense of ineffable peace 
and love brooding over us. By some subtle and 
finer influence the dying man shared it, and 
opened his eyes again to meet mine looking down 
upon him with that mysterious renewal of affec- 
tion. All the long known consolations, which 
had been to us only as a very pleasant song, or as 
good tidings for others from which we ourselves 
were shut out, entered into our souls in the hour 
of their extremest need. The pale evening star, |’ 
steady but very far away, pointed the beginning 





of the immeasurable distance that was about 
to separate us; and from my lips, lying close 
to his dull ear, there fell, almost unconsciously 
to myself, the words that had dwelt all 
day in my heart, “Jesus, the Saviour of 
men.” 

I descended into the Easter streets from the 
fatal room, which had been the starting-point of 
both the murdered man and his murderer, into 
the boundless eternity. No one knew that I had 
been there ; and without distinct aim or design, 
only hiding in my bosom the sullied and time- 
worn paper, I wandered back to the poor alms- 
house. There, with my face turned to the quiet 
churchyard, which offered me no refuge, though 
I longed for it greatly, I lay still and silent 
through weeks of illness, with the treasured 
paper in his handwriting lying under my pillow, 
or held for safety in my feverish hands. After- 
wards I remember, though vaguely, voyaging 
over miles of visionless waters, and finding Willie, 
not a heart-broken exile, but happy in a new 
home, and renouncing the land of his troubles 
and mine. But I was restless there, and must 
return ; and returning found that the old empty 
house, with its death-stained attic, had been 
pulled down as an accursed dwelling, and not 
one stone of it remained upon another. Yet for 
me at every Eastertide it is erected again, and 
the tragedy of my life is acted out once more. 
Whatever else I forget, or whatever else my 
mind refuses to receive, there abides with me 
ever and ever the memory of my fell, remorse- 
less purpose, and of my cruel hatred, darker 
in its sin than George Denning’s unmeditated 
crime. 
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